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IKITDV^P^I I^TI^^KJ' anyShtiman society; attitudes toward childhood 
W% I ISV^L^UV. l iV^lM reflect ^d are reflected by the sociaj fabric of that • 

- society?Sf^a*PhiHip Aries emphasizes iri his boolc, 
^ . , Centurie^^f Childhood, the role of childhood in ' 

, ^ • * the structure artd organization of western society 

; * ' has been x^ically altered over the last 300 years. 

L ^ Pictures of' children from ^100 years ago serve -to - ' - — 

demonstrate 't1i6 recent changes in our understand- 
ing of this developmental period. Obviously the 
long^ dark clothes, top hats and bonnets worn by 
the$e children reflect ntore than a clothing^tyle of ^ 
the era» Indeed, at that tirne, children were consid- v 
^ \ >^ er^d to be and therefore were treated as jniniature * 

- > • adults. - K T 

\ Childhood, as it is presently C9nceived, is a rel- 

atively new-phenomenon* No single event is more 
^ ' " important to the history of child care than the 

^ change in our perception of the early years of 

human life. How lon^ a period of development . " 
[ - ' ' childhood is believed t;o be, the manner in which 

> . society chooses to regard it^ and the rights and re- 

sponsibilities accorded to children (including their 
degree of independence and rjelative status) ^re all 
\ ^ variables which have been' altered by society over 

time. The care and raising of the young has always ^ 
- ' been an issue of great., social and psychological; ^» 

» - , / concern, arid any discTission\ of ci^ildhood necessi- 
tates a dialectic of past and present considerations- ' \ 
Exarnination of the recent history of the treatment 
of>^hildren -reveals dominant trends that require 
^ - attention irf' the construction of public policies. 
' ^ ^ _ ' ' Childhood is now viewed as a unique and ten- 

^ der period of dependency and growth for which x 

^ ' ^ behavior norms for adults are nonapplicable; no 

^ longer are children thought to be but small adults- 

^ ■ ^ Recently, increased concern on the part of parents, 

teachers, and policymakers aboiot responsibility 
^ for insuring proper development and satisfaction ' 

of needs hais^ brought various issues of cjiild care 
into the public realm. Public concern^ parallels the 
ghange the ^conception of *the significance of 
^ ^ - » . f c^ildho^.' And this parallel development is based * 

^ . upon concern for who should"be the final arbitrator ^ 

of children's needs for the good of children. 5 . 
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With the change in viewing childhood has come^ change in assuming 
J ' responsibility for that developmental period. Child labor laws represent an 

acticin in behalf of society to legislate the needs of children. This public legisla- r 
tion has at the same time delimited parental responsibility for the caring of 
' children— the care of children at one time being the sole purview of parents* 
Thus, with childhood being regarded as a period of dependency and growth 
requiring nurture ha§ come an increase "in societal coh^^ 
bemg and a corresponding decrease in total parental responsibil?ty, 
^ Society is now r^ponsible for developing public policy for child care that . 
^ J- will in fact determine what is best for children and this will be reflected in the. 

structure and direction of the educational programs and the^ize and distribu- 
tion of financial allocations for these prograrris. Flexible, intellectually sound, 
^ • and socially valuable programs need to be generated. And given the expanding 

- * intellectual inquiry into childhood and the concert acknowledged by large 
^ segments of the public, it is essential that child cafe policy be^n outgrowth of 

the perceived needs of children .based on ,the information on child care that is - 
now available. ^ ^ 

" At present, academicians, researchers, andjoaemb^rs of presidential com- 
missions report findings wl\ich could affect the lives of millions of children if 
there were chanrt^ls between these individuals and policymakers .-What needs' 
to be established is a method by which policymakers can iiltegrate the concerns 
of div^erse sections of the population with the information generated at uni- 
versities and res^earch institutes. Moreover, the resulting policy must then be 
\ open t6 public debate and, ultimately, tested in t^ marketplaf^e of society- 
schools and social and political' institutions. Questions ab,0tit-<:hild care must 
be.for:mii^ted, these questions should be handled by research when necess'ary, 
and researcS results, together viith exist jjfig knowledge about chilclren, must be 
developed into a Qohesive and/ meaningful public policy. 
p The report which follows is ap attempt to identify the difficulties involved 

^ ^ jn^developirig an acceptable public policy for child care. It is an exercise in the 
use of::ratiohal principles to arrive at reasonable solutions for the care of 
chilcfren* This report demonstrates less of a concern with actual content th^n 

- * with the process by which content can be established; thusj several models for 

effecting policy were evolved from a single docurnent,^ Federal Programs for^ 
Young Children: ^ Review and^ Recommendations^, prepared by Dr. Sheldon 
White. Although the iz^^orm^tion presented here is speciHc — ;due to the facK^ 
\ . that one group of policymakers and one group representing the scientific 

commjLinity conce&itrated their efforts on but one paper— the .results of . this 
inquiry are intended to and should be directed toward a broader^erspective.^ 
^This material is intended to provide the* reader with one attempt at inHrestigat- 
ing and experimenting with a variety of systems for establishing child care - - 

(policy: 1 M _ . ■ ^ ' . r ; 

, - j-^ The first part of th^ report is addresS'ed to theussues and problems revealed 
^ -/! in the linking of puHic policy and cKild care. It^is a process approach that v 
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centersjon the structure of the problems to be solved, the pitfalls encountered, 
and the^ conclusions reached. The second part includes the summary from 
White's report, which was utilized as a point of departure fqr the two groups, 
and' the third part is comprised of critiques of White's report that cannot 't^e 
considered as, and were^ot intended 'to be. a corrrplete discussion of the 
subjectjnatter. Within Part I; a description of the historical context of issues 
relating to public Concern about child care is presented. Following this, pos- 
sible models for effecting child case policy are discussed with particular 
emphasis given to the development of one model which seems to have ^gqod 
potential for uniting issues of child care and public policy. Part II presents the 
, specific context ^area chosen for implementation of this model; obviously^ 
other^context areas may have been suifable. The six, presentations of Part III 
include critiques of the report by distinguished colleagues in the field of child 
de-^lopment, a- brief summary of the iensuing discussions, and a statement 
linking child care and public policy that is an oiitgrowth of the conference. 

In the face of rapidly altering social values, political change, and Hew 
theories for child health and growth, one must be cautious in approaching 4uch 
a task as the integration of child care and public policy. Yet the needs and 
health of oiar children- require ^that a great deal of attention be paid to these 
issues, and the. well-being of Our Society depends upon such investigation. 
, What follows then is an' early attempt to bridge this gap- Far more 
investigation is ne^ed but it is hoped that the formal presentation of this 
, experience may serve to facilitate further developments. 
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The Linkiri^ of ChWj Care 
and Public Policy: 
A'Process Approach 
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' Historically, the care of children has not been considered an exalted activity- It 
has'not required much formal education or a certain degree of wealth and has as 
a consequence been held in low regard. Recently, child care has taken on new • 
importance- The impetus for this interest is due to a constellation of forces; 
federal and state g'overnrnent interest in welfare reform, educational efetablish- • 

menLand parental concern over preschool education, recognizedpsychological 

consequences of earljTcKildhood experiences, and the changing work patterns 
of parents. The complex of ,these pressures, frona an historical perspective and 
viewed in light of the demand? of the present, create a framework that requires 
attention. 

There now exists a demand for child care services* Linfortunately, programs 
respon^ding to this need are poorly planned, lack sensible structure, and are 
chaotically developed and administered; the direct results are ineffectual {pro- 
grams. With the goal being that of optimal growth and development of chil- 
• • dren, it isp^c^sary to combine the expertise of scholars and policymakers in 
the pursuitVf rational, informeJJ^?^lic policies^and programs for 'children and 
their families. To this end, the proolems of child care are presented here from 
ah historical perspective, possible models for systems of chiM care are de-'^ 
scribed, implementation of these^models is explored, and future approaches 
are recommended. 

THE HISTORICAL COT^EXT 

To broaden the perspective^on child care and public policy, it is ^xnportant to 
examine the historical cycles of public concern for the care of young children. 
From such examination emerges two distinct trends in preschooKprograms — 
day care and nursery schooL Although both of these programs followed a 

* separate developmental course, there are some similarities. A brief historical 
presentation of day care and nursery school programs is provided here as 
background information. * ' ' 

Although Plato advocated that children be removed frpm their homes at an 

^ early age to be directed by individuals specially trained in the care and educa- 
' tion of the young, this activity was not adopted by Western civilization. 
Western orientation has clearly been that o£ child care zoithin the homeMn the 
case of comrnunal structure, as in hunting and gathering societies/; families 
worked and lived together and children were raised within t>ieir common 

" home. With the corning of the Industrial Revolution, work was no longer con- 
ducted in the home, and as a consequence, a new d^inition of the role of the 
child and of the family emerged. 

- ' There was much social concern for the children of working parents. 1^1789, 
Count Oberlin, a Lutheran pastor in Alsace, established a center for children 
of mothers who worked the farms. In Paris in the lS2Qs ai^d 1830s, "salles 
lO^-'d'asiles" for the very young flourished; providing few activities of an educa- 

. \ ■ •- ■ •■ 



tional nature^, theji nevertheless were attended by 3,600 children ih^ 1839. 
.Around the same timeji^ermany began to take care of and protect the children 
of working parents. These ''klein kinderbewahranstalten" were founded and 
maintained by religious societies, women's societies, and private philanthro- 
" pies. In England Robert Owen, greatl^ influenced by Pestalozzi, was accepting 

factory w^orkers' childrenr as^ young *as one year, into his Tiufseries^ althopgh 

there was hostility at the time toward this type of day care arrangement. The 
various nomenclature of th^e schools — charity, industry, dane, and common 
day — can be traeed^toiheir divergent origins. 

In histories of Am^ican education, there is scant reference to day care or 
nursery education: The development pf these preschool progranri^ is difficult to 
document completely because little information was recorded about those pro^ 
grams which were not a part of^e public school system. However, the impor-. 
tant influences on the development of the preschool movement in this country 
were industrialization, urbaniza(tion, advanced techjiology, poverty, the pro- 
gressive education movement, and th^growth of th^ life'^eiences. As a^ result 
of these societal forces, two separ-ate, class-linked types of preschool programs 
emerged. On the one hand, the traditional private nursery school, designed for 
middle- and upper-classes, .provided educational and psychological develof>- 
ment for children frorh tfiree to fi^'v ; rs of age. On the ot;her hand, day 
nursery or day care was definitely : r for the lower classes; it was de- 

signed strictly from a utilitarian stanc^^ ..\z — to free both partners of the word- 
ing family- Although bobh programs served the same age range, they served" 
different segments of the population and, thereby, established separate goals. * 
The former was a luxury^ the-Iatter a necessity. Whereas nurseries operated^ 
only a-few hours a day, dsy care was typically a full-day program. It was com- 
mon to distinguish the two by calling the former "educational" and the latter 
'custodial," but in fact, there was originally little difference in the actual func- 
tioning of these programs so that the insistence on the use of such distinctions 
served only to thinly veil class segregation. At present these distiiw lions still 
exist- 

Nursery . Schogls 

Gei5eil (1943) states that nursery schools in America were first established in 
with initial impetus from Britain. Margaret MacMillan and Grace Owen 
started programs- for the poor in London and Manchester .::nd specialists from 
their schools preserrted their work at Colurr.bia Univer y Teachers College) 
in 1920. Around the same tirne^ Gesell began a study of two- and three-year^ 
olds at the Yale Psycho-Clinic, the Merrill-Palmer School . -as established in 
Detroit, and the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station as-wel: as the New York 
Bureau of Experiments directed studies of t-. o-, three-, and four-year-olds. 
Although some resemblance-befween the growth of kindergartens in the 19th 
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century and nursj;ry programs in the early 20th century is evident, therc^are 
striking differences in the effecU of scientific research on these progcajrts. 
Duggan;' writing about the^h^stotv of Annerican education, said that "possiW^^ 
no other movement in education is being so carefully developed under the 
guidance, of research as is the study of very small children in the nursery 
" "school r'^"~""\v^ ' ^ " " - 

ScientificTinterest in early childhood was generated by and resulted in new 
emphases in psychology, biology/ physiology, and medicine and in experi- 
mental efforts in the fields of mental health and hygiene*. Research efforts were 
supported by psychology and education departments in leading universities, 
by research organizations, by parents who found it increasingly difficult, under 
existing "Social conditions^ tt> provide adequately for the education of their 
young children, and ty individuals and associations "interested in improving 
the educational status of day care. Research centers shared the common goal of 
expanding knowledge of preschool children, rich apd poor. By 1936 the U.^y^' 
Office of Education reported the existence of 285 nursery schools: 77 1^ 
(research) schools at universities, 53 pjhitanthropic in nature, 144 private, and 
11 in public schools. " i ' • 

One-of the earliest private (nonresearch) nursery schools was organized by 
faculty wives at The University of Chicago in 1916. . * 

They felt the need, which they could not fill in therr homes, of the begin- 
nings of social contact, of group play, the chance at. give and take, and . ^ 
the supervision at times of adults, not th< children's 6v^^n^^others- The 
mothers ^^rVeeded to acknowledge other children than their- own, and the^ ' 
opportdnity to test the efficacy of Home training when their children . 
• joined a group.'2 

• 

Providing group experience for their children and broadening their own experi- 
ence with other children seems to be a common motivation for the creation of 
middle-class nursery facilities. Obviously an essential element in the design of- . 
these schools was the maintenance of close <:ooperation with the h^me- and 
family. . • 

, * — . - ■■ ^ 



Day Care 

The nursery school and-day care movements occur/ed simultaneously. Where- 
as "nursery , school was developed supposedly for educational purposes, day 
care was classified as a health and welfare function and thereby was considered 
a charitable progra^, largely custodial in approach. The fiiTSt d^ay care center 
in the United States'^ was probably *the one opened in Bostoft in 1838 by Mrs. 
Joseph Ha^e to provide care f of^ the children of seamen's wives and widows. 
12 Another, founded in New Y.ork City in 1854 by the nurses at Childrerus 
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Hospital, was for working mothers' children who had beeri patients and was 
apparently purely-custodial. As* a result of the Civil War, some day care pro- 
grams were established for children of war widows, but it was.^not until - the 

"Great Depression and World Warll that ^ntf major program effort was under- 
taken by the government. Under the Federal Emiergency Education PrograirJ>- 

* 3^000 facilities serving*65^000 needy children were set up in the 1930s. Under 
the Works Progress Administration of the New Deal, 150,000 faiitijlies enrolled 

*in;\he Fainily Id^ Program. By 1939, 300,000 children had-, been 

ejwolled in 1,500 emergency centers, most of which were housed in public 
school buildings. However, as gtave social conditions disappeared, so did mdsf - 

'of the day care facilities. Thus in 1948, only about 10 percent of all cities in the 
\ United. States were operating nursery schools or child care cmters, inuspiCe of 

. urging on the part of educators at the "White House Conference on Children in ' 
^ Democracy" (1940) that this emergency patt«TX of child ^care, materri^ty c^e, . 
and parent education be permanendy instituted. Unforttmately, >.the"fea^ of : 
the government taking over the ftinctions of the family were strong%nd1S^^f-^ 
scale public support never materialized- In the 1940s and early JL950s the^^fiears 
were heightened by the cold war and concern about comm*i^sm. " > ' — 

Gurirent Events %n the. Nursery and \' \ -^^ 
Day Care Movemeiits . * ^ 

t ■ * ^ ' ' ' V 

TJ^e 1950s and 196ps were a time of prosperity and security in. this cbimtry,. and 
the preschool movement again became a public issue. Many factors accoxu^ited 
for this renewed interest: 1) an increase in sui>urbcin living, resulting in s.rela'- 
tively low density of children, necessitated planned, structured play^oups; 2)*- 
the decrease in (he birthrate resxilted in smaller families and, .correspondingly^ 
' fewer age-mates within the home; 3) mechanisation in the homie provided indi- 
viduals with more free time; 4) a greater number of women entered thejabor 
force; 5) an increase in cpmmxmity aid'for families, especially the poor, was 
provided; and 6) educators became more atttmed to family needsy 

Most importantly, the demand for preschool programs grew because it 
became apparent that the family alone carmbt" meet the reqxiirements for the- 
development and socialization of yoim^ children. As knowledge of child 
development increases and is- further refined, the standards* demanded of 
pareijts are raised- Even under ideal conditions, parents often feel xmable to 
meet these standards. . ^ ' S 

Finally, not to be ignored is the fact that mothers do work — some for finan- 
cial necessity, some for the need or desire to, use skills and education, and 
.others to escap>e boredom and isolation. Whereas in 1940, only one mother in 
10 held a job/ifi 1-970^ for the first time, there were more women with minors 
holding jobs (Sl^percent) than those who did not. With more mothers working, 
there are more children who nee<i.care and fewer mothers to give it. 



. Possibly the greatest demand -foj the care young'^ildren^oines' from 
single-parent families x\d from farmli^ of the poor. The^st larg^sc^e puljlic^ 
response this expressec^eed was the laimching-of Head Start as a nation- 
wide program in the su&imer of 1965. The forces that effected this ipnovi^ive 
program still exist, arid there is every indication that their efforts will bebroad- 
'^^ened. In 1973 there were sixjnillion children below the age of six. with moth&s 
in the laboj force ' Aldjough the numb^ of children in- this ag^ group, is declin- 
ing, the number of cnildren v^th workiijg mo^l^rs'has increased- Moreover, 
the^most rapid" gain in labor, force participation in recent years has been the 
addition of wives below the age of 35r-«?2feaally tlvose with children under six' 
years of age. This is now an' established working^atFtern for young mothers 
and ^earl^.it-must be considered and deaft witK ^ ^ 

Ten years kfter the beginning of M^^ad ^tart, there are coiiti^uing deniands 
for more divergent and better means &f*chxld care. Unfoitu^ately, then^ is litHe 
^ in the^way of a rational, coherent; and' organized response. What is needed is 
consideratibn of past methods, gathering of information on current needs^ and 
mtegratton- of 'scientific knowledge with policy administration in an- effort to 
^create an informed and viable policy. . * ■ ' 

'MODELS FOR EFFECTING CHILD CARE 

The* present lack of communication between the scientific and policymaking 
Communities is^ue to a multiplicity of factprsrTTie policymaking commxmity^ 
"^by^sttui^e^^e^onsive — reacting tp political, social, and econpmic pressures and 
^ ne^^s.^oweV'er^Vrather thailfiinitiating programs and directiiig public .efforts 
^through leadership and education, policymakers all too often act only when 
sodety has already responded t6 particular issues. Equal fault lies with the 
scientific-community. Its commitment to theory and abstraction, rather than 
'^eal lif^" problems, and the use of scientific language and methodology 
- obscure the information needed by policymakers to handle the issues creatively. 
In response to the growing demand to devise a system of thoughtful and 
organized action for child care in this country, the Institute for Researcli in 
Human Development at Educational Testing Service (ETS) initiated a project 
to explore the complexities of child care and public policy. This pilot effort has 
'been supported by the Rockefeller Fam^ily Fund and ETS. As a first step, it was 
necessary to establish a system of communication between those engaged in 
• child development research and those setting policies. With the establishment 
of communication procedures, sya^^matic implementation of models could 
ultimately be achieved. TJ<^ollowing approaches were considered in an effort 
to bring the two-groups together,. 
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Position Paper Mod^I 

One-"^ means of \:l9Siitg the communication gap between scientist and policy- 
maker is to comnj^^^n a single/ comprehe^sivespaper on the topic of concern. 
Since one^rsqn^ferould write and distribute the document, it would be com- 
pleted relatively quickly. In the realm of public policy a high prer^um isrplaced 
on spei^^and this approach could weU salisfy ^ this need. Unfortuijately^' this 
approacl^ sacrifices breadth', of coverage, and' iht^^:action 'with^coHeagu^;— iw 
, would -i^bt- encourage t^e^ kind- of ^c^nf^griunicatior^^ two distinct 

'communities requife, Tnerefore, a-*single^paper^ay»not be representative^ ^ 
' of th^ diversitgr^of opinion^ and-Tnay not present many of the possible policy 
altematjves.^^^^^^ — ^ ^ - ^ 

— ' - ■ ' ' ' - ■ ■ 

Group Process Model ^ 

A group communication ppodel'^vas considered-a's a means oi providing, the 
scierrtific^artd policymakirig co^pmunities with o^jen channels for th^ exchange 
of information. The scientific cpmmimity could contribute to^ this^ effprt \>y ^ : , 
describing present levels of loTowledge^ how a given proBleih could be studied, " 
and what areas need further investigation. The policymaking comrnunity could ^ 
contribute by providing the inputdetermining those cireas that require study, - 
analysis'of what is srelevant te policy-formation^ th^ needs of the ^community 
ijrom their perspective, and what can realistically be accomplished. Thus, the - 
cQmmxH^cation model that ^as envisioned would atrtively involve both com- 
munities. For /implementation of this general ftiodei, the.; following specific 
model was developed, ; . - 



Group Process Expanded. A steering committee would be ^tablishfed to deter- 
mine specific problems of interest to the scientific commtinity and of impor- ^ 
tance to public policyv^^ Following the selection of the problem areas, ^ 

portion papers would be- commissioned and authors chos^ by the steering 
committee. Policymake?^^s well as representatives of the scientific community - 
would attend a conference to review the completed papers and tocgelect the best 
for inclusion in a book that would be distributed- to a wide range of experts* 
r^^^iis model v^as inititated in the summer of^973- "llie steering committee 
inchided various experts oh child care and human development (see Appendix 
A for the list of participants) /However, in the course of the first meeting in . 
New York City, it was determined that the group process approach ^was not a 
workable model. An abundance of position papers are already available; more 
papers need not be temmissipned.- The problem is that they are not utilized by 
either commimity because. they have been produced in isolation by researchers 
who are not aware of the needs of the policymakers. Iri the discussions tHat 
followed, another model was^evolved. . 
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Interaction Model 
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Taking info "consideration the wealth of position papers that ^ii^irtiy exist, it 
wasidecided th^t a cpininittee from the scientific commiinity ^oiild be fesia^ 
lished to act as a <^earingho\ise.- Initially, the clearinghouse function would\be 
^ /to determine. which of the exiating. position papers should be furSqqr exploreii- 

y The committee 'y^ould theit review, the selected paper for its presentatiw of the 
; V diversity of relevant positions and wouldx>utline the resuhslof the work as they - 
apply to p^Sblic policy. Thus,' the clearinghouse would provide a Scientific 
forum for the discussion oKj^levant puMic po'iicy papers, ^ - -^^ 

TI>e committee agreed that fhe original paper as well as iu'dSviduaL diveirse ' 



opi^iorfs should be collected and published so that the policymaking com^ 
munity* would have a centijal and relatively -unbiased center tc^ocate scientific^ 
-^"^ inform^tio^i^on policy^-releyant issues. Initially, this clearinghouse ftmction 
was to be the primary effort. However, in order to make this model effective^ 
it was realised thai the policymaking community would Jia've to have th^ 
; m^a^S'to request thg^tanding tommittee to initiate position papers in response 
, . tD^&ir specific needs^ If a relevant positign^per wasnot available, the f>olicy-= 
V ' V maj^g community could ask the committee to commi3Sior05uch a paper. The. 
- / same^view process would then be initiated to examine this completed report* 

( * - The steering- committee agreed on thi^ifiteractive model and chose to review 

' Sheldon White's paper. Federal^ Programs for Young ^Children: Review and 
Recommendations. Voltes project was supported by the Huron Institute,- 
under contract with the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. It is an 
extensive survey of programs assisting jchildren aged 0 to 9, 

IMPLEMEI^ATION OF THE 
INTERAGTIVE MODEL - 

A meeting to examine Sheldon White's report vsfas held in the spring of 1974 at 
Educational Testing Service in Princeton, ,New Jersey. The conference 
attended by researchers in child development and education, state and federal 
elected 'and appointed policymakers, nonprofit day, care ^groups, and some 
representatives of private foundations and institution^ (see Appendix B). AL- 
" though the group was kept small enough to ftmction as a seminar, it neverthe- 
less was broadly representative of. the influential groups involved in child^are 
and public policy issues- . ' * 

■ ' The conference was scheduled to last two and one-half days. The original 
agenda follows. ' . . 
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f , ^ . ^Thursday /ZS Milrch 1^74 \ ' ✓ 

10:00 a,in. Presentation by Sfieldon White, Harvard University , 

Noon Lunch . ' ' ■ 

l;lS-p.m. Disoissants: • * . * -^ ^ » 

- - * . Carl Rereiter^ Ontario Irfeitute for Sty dies in Ediication * , ^ • 

JViUia^^J^Asen, Yale Unf^^ere 7. 
^ Irving Sigel^ Educational Tesfing Service . * , > ; • ^ 

\ ' . Harold Sfevenson/ University of Michigan ^. ,* ^ 

7:00 p,m/ Dinner . - ^ * . -\ ^ ' ^ 

' • \ >^ ■■" ^ * . j» ' ■ - 

. ^ / ' . Friday, ^29 March * ✓ : ; ^ > 

9:00 a.m . Contir^ued discussion ofWhite's re^rt and its relevancy to public policy 
Noon Arrivafl of public policy, participants * ^ * " 

• 1:30 pan* X>verview of White's report and its criticisms:'" " c 

Edmund Gordon^ Educational Testing Service . * * 

and Columbia University ^ ' ^ . 

' r7lb0p-m- thinner _ ' N ^ . ^ * 

Saturday, 3P March ' 
-^-'^ ♦ 
9:Wa,m, ^ ..Liriking child care and public policy: " . - *. - / 

"Sally Allen ^ Education Commission ^f the States . ^ 

^ ' • " ' . ' - . 
1:00 p,m, LuTtch ^ , - ' 

;u ' " . 1 * 

Review of evaluation of procedures; pl^ri5 /of fu tor e^conferences • 

. ■ , - _ '\ . • . ■ . 

'Those convened fox: the first day and a half primarily represented the scientific 
commxinity* The core of this group was the s^epiog committee that met the 
pfevious siimrner and- also included several policynjakers^to express public 
policy needs- The intention of this group lyas to review this four-volume work 
as a council of peers — focusing^on^such scientific concerns as the issues^ of 
evaluation, the samples and measures used; ao^itheir validity and^ signifi- 
Stance— and to then aid public policy people in itsfeesf use. > . ♦ ^ 

^ " .With the arrival of the other gublic policy administrators, the two groups 
discussed policy needs and alternatives. The session began vsrith summarizing 
. remarks by Edmund Gordon of Educational Testing Service and Columbia 
University* additional commits were made by White/ and an open discussion 
followed. The next day, Sally AJlen, of the Education Commission of the 
States^ linked the issues of3child care and public policy. All presentations are 
included in Part HI. • • a» 




•■ -- -■ -• - / 

OUTCOMES OF. THE 

INTERACTIVt JVIODEt . ^ ' 

It should be -pointed out that closure was nfeyer the intended outcome of these 
meetings- The issues 9f child cafe and public policy do not lend themselves to 
neat^-smrpUstic answers. What was anticipated was breadth and m:ultiplicity: 
Some o£-the issues of concern were: ^ ' " ^ / ^-^r ^* 

• The gV>aIst^F early ciiildhood programs and their underlying 'C^alues — the 
problem pf pluralism. ^ * ^ ^ ^ \/- 

Th^ alte3:native"^odels of educational experience — the problem of method, 

* ■ . . ■ .v;. '^^ 

• The costs (both social andL financial}, of Ihe various options— the problem of 

resources. I • 

. ^ ' ^ . - ■ V' 

• The kinds of research fm dings that have hieen gathered to date as well as 
further research that irfay, be needed— ^ the .problem of understanding the 

- basis for adaptive action programs. ' - ^ \ - 

White's report was zised as a vehicle to discuss these issues; .because it was 
up-to-date,^ broad, and available, it well satisfied" the gQal- 

Although all participants were Concerned about both child care arid public 
policy, the group was split into "scientists" and "policymakers/' This distinc- 
' tion was m^idein the belief that the scientific co^imunity first needed to subject 
_ / the Rapei^^to a peer, review. It was believed that this re^^ew^ dealing with such 
issues- as sample si±e, use of -statistics, and so forth,^ would not be either appro- 
' ' • priate or * relevant ^ for policymakers. In reviewing the outcome of the* 
c6>nference, it now appears that the split was arbitrary and that comrnxmication 
.would have be^ increased had the two groups met togiether from the start. 

In any event, the'^most important outcome was the interaction and com- 
mxmication that did result. One participate noting a differencie ^etween the 
first meeting Qune 1973) and the second* (March 1974), stated, ''Researchers . 
seeiji to be considering policy issues more realistic^ly. There's a sincere and - 
realistic efforj to listen to policy concerns. Similarly, policy people gained a 
new and reaf appreciation fbr the problems which fese^SK^iers face/^ 

' . This interaction and commimication also influenced the institutions and - 
organizations represented at the conferences. Contact between researchers and 
policjrmakers was increased, the need' for* more meetings was expressed; and 
fxirther coordinaHciS and centralization of information was requested. It v/as 
agreed that;^stat4 and local govemme^s should be able to consult a well- ^ - 
informed, unbiasj^ sdxirce when prepariiig^for or voting on legislation effecting 
childLcare services. -Sucfh. a central information^^ou^ce shotdd be available to 
advise, to educate, an^ to respond to needs and sj^ouldVot fimction only when 
18 there is a crisis. ^ 

EbIc " . . . ; ' V 18 ■ 



Adciftiona^outcfcSmes cited by pa^ticipai^ts suggest" that the second meeting 
^ helped^ to cfystalize the issues involved in providing quality services for chil-^ 
; dren. It also became clear tijat their is *a need-foi" interciispplfnapy efforts in 

cesearch and planning and a need for further oppbrtunitiesito exchange infor- / 
' mation and discuss' <oxicems in order"* to deal with these issues. 



Finally^ by utiliSihg an existing f ejpoit and basing the discussions arojind/ 
useful^ practical irtforrnatioh^was ob'fained^ - ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ■ ^ _ 

"Obviously, tTiis atteinpt reprjesents just the opening ^enten^^f a dialogtie 
too/lbng iii.Gomihg* There wfere^'far more questions raise<^ byiUae procedures, 
.content, ancTstyle of the meetings than t^e number of answers provided. It 
was^a good start according to th^ parti fcipants and- one which they ^puld like 
to see continued. " ^ 




fUTURE GONSIDERATJONS 

In discussing the course of future efforts to* handle^ child care and puhlic.policy 
issiiesjctwo dimensions need considerationa-^Whiit* shall be the nature of the 
exchaiige and who should undertake this task? ^ - 

V 

Future Models , ^ 

Interactive ModeL One possibility is to continue to use this iijteractive model 
as^the basic approach. That is, -to systematically convene meetings in order to 
focus attention on an existing document. One such report might be that of the 
National Research Council, or, in the future, some of the work of the Carnegie 
Council on Children. Although there were certain, advantages to the structure 
of the meetings in the past, future meetings should be established .to permit the 
.tyvo areas to meet' separately first and then to convene for plenary sessions. 
Because this model places a premium on interaction, the actual meetings would 
be rather seminar-like and smalL Again, the distillation and distribution gf the 
resulting proceedings would be crucial, and attempts- for the widest circulation 
of the results would be necessary- ^ 

Conference ModeL A second option would be the larger conf er^ce approach. 
Basically this approach focuses on tlie educational functions of such a ixieeting. 
Given its size, it wouldJ^e a more passive approach than the interactive model 
di^pissed abovB, but it would have the effect of reaching *more people faster. 
Hiis might be invitational in nature and therefore selective, or an open registra- 
tion may be offered with the goal of^ attracting a very broad an4 representa- 
tional group of all those who might be interested- Although this second option 
has the advantage -of reaching greater numbers of people and also of performing 
:a service, 4t stresse^ the more passive aspects of a lecture- type situatio^. It is also 



ppssibl^e, through this less selective modeL fo recapture some of the co^s of the 
conference through registration fees ""T^wle smiultaneously establishing a 
broader base of those interested in child care and public policyl ^ 

'L-r * The agenda might be the general' topic of child care and public^policy vsnth 
several different^ simultaneous sessions orworkshops. Alternatively, the entire 

"T" conference could focus on one specific Issvste, Such topics^ as child development^ 
" programs, legislation related to dhild care, or industry-related child care might 
be suggested. This conferencef^procedufe could grow into an annual or even 
semi-annual event. 




Public Policy Modet^Another option might st^ress the stated needs of tjie policy- 
makers. This %rouId take the form of "establishing a bureau or center to^elicit 
. ^specific policy needs. Knowing the&euit w^ot347e possible Fd arrange andcreate 
> jeminars and conferences around the asj^as of substantive knovvledge. For 
example, if a state office of child dev^bpmeRfe isVcortsrdering a program of 
u infant day care, the center might crea^te a series of lectures or papers on such 
issues as the'^costs of such programs*' and the numerous kinds of curricula Vari- 
ous states have considered. Another -example of a policy-geared-format would 
be to provide a center wherein policymakers would be free to call for aid to 
. effect impending legislation or to create new legislation. 

— >> > ■ ^ 7 

/ j^Scientific Rexfiezv McfdeL Still another activity might focus more on scientific 
and research concerns. This activity would center arounS a high-level clearing-i» 
«. house function! GrJer\ the immense volume of existing and in-progress~studifes ^ 
and reports in this field, a clearinghouse would be invaluable to those who are 
^ in decision-making positions (both on the policy level and oh the implementa-- 
ticJgn level). Such a clearinghouse might become the source of all up-to-date 
infoi;mation about child development programs, research, demohstratjon ^ 
projects, legislation, and organizations, 

In addition, a clearinghouse function might be that of producing scientific 
review of existing public policy papers, ThisVeview woQld serve, the function 
^ o^ a quality andcdiversfty check on papers-congrld^^ 

'concerns. Care should be taken to insure fhe proper revie>v procedure for 
position papers. Such an activity was eavisioned in the original interactive ■ 

-model that was proposed. Without a public policy orientation the scientific 
review become just half the story and may be incomplete f^m a policy 
perspective. ^ • ^ 
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. All four of these models could be elaborated further, especially with emphasis 
:onsvho should provide these services. It was the general consensus that a non- 
governmental, nonprofit group would b^ best suited to perform any or all of 
the various oiitlined functions that are needed. While university-based organ- 



* ^ iff • ' ' ' ■ * 

izers have the requisiie independence and- objectivity, their major commitment 
is to teaching, whirfv%fould.not permit them to devote the amoimt of time that 
is necessary MoireoT^r, continuity might "be difficult to achieve 'within the 
urfiversity settings It seems "that these activities might best^ be placed in a fioh- 
^'prbfit institutionj^aviliig the hyman and capital resources necessary to make • 
^his cirea one of prime conqei'n. ^ f ^ ' ^ ^ ' 

In Condttsion = . - ^ 

^The enthW^sm and interest generated by tb^se initial meetings on child care 
and pubJi^olicy are clear indicators of tBe continued need for communication 
awd intei;ltction in this field. .Tliere is also reason- to believe tfvat the intrbduction 
of-sucl??|iUs as the Mondale-Javits ChSd and FamiljjpServices Bill will be topics 
•of ^j^j^h discussion in this 'decade. This is not a passing fad of -the 196ds. The 
introduction of this bill guarantees thait these issues wiU be part of our national^ 
agenda, and, in somfe way, it rhust be a part of our agend.a as well. 

Footnotes . , ^ 

iQug^an. S. A Student s Textbook in the History ^^f Education., pr327. 
2Bass A.\^ coc^perative nurserv school, SuJ-jey. November^ 1925. LV, p. 217. . 
' J , ' ^ ^ ~ 
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In this section is a summary rwhich was prepared by DrJ^ Sheldon White and 
his associates at Harvard University, of the report writte^ for the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, the Office of the AssistarU Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluatipn- The summary is presented here in f uH: so that the 
reader can beUer understand Part III — the formal critiques; summary, qjad^ 
statement madeHyNdistinguished sirholars at the Child Gar^'and Public Policy 
Conference. ' - 

Although federal programs are only a small part of all public prograrns on 
behalf of children, it is an area of major irri^ortance because of its influential 
role and responsibility^ in stating national goals, standards, and priorities. TheV 
study relies primarily on analysis of formal data in an attempt to move from ' 
informal to formal Widen ce in the; evaluation of programs for children. The 
discussions th^t are presented in Part Ill^hed "some light on the successes and 
failures of this approach. . \ 

The actual report is in three parts, "Goals and Standards of Public Pro- ^ - 
grams for* Children" focuses on the following areas: purpose and design, of the' ^ 
report, the evolution of public programs for children, critical periods and early 
experience,' prediction from childhood characteristics to adult characteristics,^ 
reviews of evaluation in four major areas of intervention, and health care. 
"Review of Evaluation Data for Federally Sponsored-Projects for Children" 
examines data in five particular categories: early eleraentary education, pre- 
schp<5i:jntervention, day care, family intervention, and health care* "Recom^ 
m^dations for Federal Program Planning" is directed toward three major 
ar'eas: recommendations regarding preschool cind day care programs, recom- ^ 
mendat|pns for emphases in programs^ for children, and recommendati^^QS^ 
regarding future analysis. All sections of the report are touched on in the 
summary that foll3ws. ^ f ' 



-Federal Programs for ybtmg Children: 
ReviBw and Recommendations 



This study reviewed existing data about child development and evaluations of 
programs for children as a basis for recommendations for federal program 
pl£mningAIt dealt with disad\?antaged children aged 0-9 and the fedipral piro- 

. grams now set forth for their assistance. The study was an extended examina- 
tion of tv\ o recent premises about government action on behalf of such chil- 
dren^fir^t, that program planning can be guided by child development data 
and program evaluation data and^ second, that goals for such programs can 
and should shift* from crisis intervention toward a broader concern for the 
enhancement of/rhild development- 

At the heart of the issue to be addjressed is the question of what childhood 
disadvantage is. But "disadvantage"' is a complex and surprisingly ^subtle 
notion and required several steps in thinking to come to a definition, 

^ The term "disadvantage" is widely used— in pubHc discussion, in scientific 
writings, in congressional testimony — and a first step in understanding it 
comes when"*one recognizes that it is applied to- many sorts of children, many 
negative circumstances, mariy programs of childhood- When solutions for dis- 
advantage are proposed, this multiplicity at times seems to be stereotyped," as 
when the problems of the disadvantaged child are iden'Hfied with those of the 
average l:>lack child or the average poor child- At other times this multiplicity ' 
seems to be preserved but in an unclear way^ as when it is argued that pro- 
grams or services for children should be comprehensive but without any in- 
dication of the kind of divel^ity implied in comprehensiveness. . ^ 

-Examining the various usages of the term, five standards of disadvantage 
can be identified, each of which is necessary if one would include all of^he'chil- 
dren identified as disadvantaged in vari<^us public discussions* These standards 
are: (1) income, (2) ethnicity, (3) home erivironment-social class, (4) crisis, -and 
(5) equity. They are correlated- standards, in' the sense ^hat a child identified 
under one will generally also be' identified tinder others. But not all children, 
nor air relevant problems, will be included unless all the standards are applied. 

However, not all chOdren deviating from the norm with respect to such 
standards will be defined as disadvantaged- Only some will.' What kind or 
degrefe of deviation from the norm according to these standards will qualify a 
chile/ as disadvantaged? Generally, it seems that the degree of deviation will be 
deemed serious if it is seen as jeopardizing certain "public purposes" with 
regard to the upbringing of the children. A person takes an interest in every 
aspect^ the well-being of his own child, but there are only a selected number > 
of issues that will bring ^bout a concein for the upbringing of the generality of . . 

- . ^ ^ . 2 3 
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children in one's society. The public purposes reflect these issues. They' are to 

some extent issues of the preseWand future well-being* of the society, and they 
'are to some extent issues of compassion extended to children as well as^tp 

others in tHe society. Historically^ public intervention in child care and *up-; 

bringing seems to have origiiiated in these public purposes and, at rodt^ the 
^notion of 'Idisadvaj^ are: 

1. Xp s ee to it that a child leams and develops. in such a way that he can take 
. up some reasonable vocational or economic place in society. . 

2. To provide for "political socialization" in, the early years; to assure that 
normative standairds of American life, patriotism, and a conception of self 
as related to society, are instilled in the child as he growsrup. 

3. To regulate the labor market by (a) restricting the use of children as laborers 
and (b)4xroviding supervision for the child to releasie the parents for employ- 
ment. ' . 

4. To provide help for the child in certain kinds of crisis situations — on a com- 
■ passionate basis^or on the basis of calculating ultimate benefit to society, or 

both. - ' 

The disadvantaged child is, in general, that child for whom the expression, 
of these public purposes is inadequate — for whom there does not seem to be a 
clear^path to some economic place in society, who grows up feeling excluded 
rather than incduded in American society, or who is at risk because of a variety 
of family crises, handicaps, or health factors. 

The value of a conception of public purposes seems to lie in the understand- 
ing it offers that public intervention on behalf of children has been, and prob-, 
.ably is still, guided by certain constant and definable motives. If one examines 
'the history of public programs for children, one sees tnese rnotives in existence 
from the colonial period forward. As American society has changed over the 
years the pressures of factors like industrialization, immigration, and urban- 
ization have put strains upon traditional roles and institutions. Older arrange- 
ments for the care and upbringing of children have felt these strains. In addi- 
tion, social institutions having implications for the upbringing of children have 
changed — pattems^of housing and commimity life, the amounts and kinds of 
adult employment available, the role of women in the labor market. When 
such changes have brought some children in jeopardy — a jeopardy defined as a 
shortcoming in the expression of the public purposes for them — such children- 
have been regarded as a subject for public concern. . 

It seerhs usefixl 'to imagine a system of implicit "contracts" governing the 
diviisions of labor aimong those who take care of children. There is SRch a 
contract between the middle class family and the public schools today. The 
family will teach thp child English. It will" give the child training iri manners 
and mores; it will/give the child an expected amount and diversity of /intellec- 



tual experiences; it will have schooling in-mind anci it will be cofitemed in 
diverse ways to make his expected entrance into school sucfesshU. Schools 
depend upon some degree of such family activity. There is another such con- 
tract between the middle class family and the pediatrician, by which^a coopera- 
tive pattern of activity concerned with the child's health is -established. An 
-dialx>rated-system pf-^uch~'-contracts"-exists.ir^ 

.scaring of child care anci upbringing among family,, schools, and various pro- 
fessionals and providing, further, for social patterns of support stemming from 
private charities and the several levels of government. At the heart of this sys- 
tern of contracts i^ the family: Institutions dealing with the "normal" or "aver- 
age" chil3 are keyed to expected "normal" or "average" family performance. 
Usually, ial though not always, the child .who is seen as disadvantaged is that 
child for whom the family cannoLor does not provide a '"normal" .or "average" 
"amount of care and upbringing. As might be expected in any system governed 
by contracts, however, this kind of problem is. open to some dispute. It .is at 
times argumentatively assigned as the family's weakness, as a matter of 
weakness in the child, or as a matter of weakness in the social institutions that 

' siurround the child.and the family. , . 

It seemed worthwhile during the "course of the study to try to examine the 
historical expression of the public purposes governing childhood, as manifested 
in changes in the various social contracts governing the upbringing of children 
in American history. There has been a historical rise in governmental involve- 
m€nt in the ccire and upbringing of children, and a brief glance at history 
suggests the kinds of circumstances_that has brought about that rise:. ' 

1. Preparation of children to assume adult economic roles. There has been a 
shift from, family and private responsibility for such preparation to public 
' " allspices and, since 1850, there has been a steady trend toward more pub- 
. ' licly sponsored schooling for more children. 

The trend toward schooling has been supported by public beliefs that the 
public scRooIs would: (a) adjust the chiid to the work roles of an industrial 
society; (b)<:lear the streets of unemployed youth; and (c) by teaching skills, 
make all children economically producti-we. 

, Recent debate has focused on the extent of the vocational function of the 
schools, and the extent of responsibility to be assigned to schools if they do 
have, this function. Do schools now represent a fully rational investment in 
vocational development of individuals or . economic development of the 
' , society? Will increased investments in the schools Increase their utility in 
' . these regards? Can the federal government, through schools and the princi- 
- pie of "equality of educational opportunity/' insure equal opportunity for 
all citizens to participate in all economic roles? 

2^ Assimilation of children into, a socially cohesive nation. With the comiiig of 
public schooling, there h^s been a. persistent belief in the use of the schools 
to ''Americanize" children- ^ 



• Arguments for this function have been historically prominent whenever 
large waves of immigranfs have come into American society^ particularly 
v^en their foreignness or ignorance of American traditions have been 
-perceived as socially disruptive. Since the 1960s^ when the first vigorous 
attempts were made to include Blacks, Indians, -and Spanish-speaTcefs in the 

vision of a- unified Ameocan-culture>"there has been debate about the func-- 

* tion of the schools -in assimilating these groups. ^ 

The assimilative function of puHic schools is real and rational 7 Public 
funds are reasonably used to<;* recreate and strengthen an American social 
cohesion- Current events demonstrate the problems of maintaining unity in 
nonfhomogeneous societies. Schools are one instrument ofva more complex 
^ assimilative solution in the future, eijiher the traditional "melting pot" solu- 
tion or that more complex solution ehvisioned in the notion of a "pluralistic" 
society."^ : 

3- Partial regulation of the labor market. One reason for the rise of public 
schooling has undoubtedly been the increasing social need' for a. more 
^ educated labor force, but there have been other factors connected with the 

. labor-market as welL Historically, the rise of the schools has b€?en tied to con- 
cern for the restriction of the use of children in labor. When children moved 
into the public schools en^masse this c6rrected coi^ditions of abuse.in labor 
that had bjeen a matter of social concern for some decades preceding. Their 
move intb the schools may also have reflected a marked lessening of the need 
for <iiildren in the labor market. One can' ask whether the trend in this cen- 
tury for more and more children fo seek more and more school reflects simply 
the pull of the schools or, as much, the push of a shrinking supply of jobs. 

Of some importance, also^ has been the utility of the schools in freeing 
the parents for labor by providing some amoimt of day care. Public policy 
regarding children has recently been influeitced by demands for extensions 
of publicly supported day care. Since 1967, attempts have been made under 
WIN child care and state and local day care services to*encourage mothers 
^ of families on AFDC to get jobs.^.There is less consensus on the government's 
role in supporting day care for other inpome groupsi. ' * 

4. Public care for children at risk. "At risk" categories of children have always 
been subjects of social concern and responsibilj^. Many kinds of children at 
risk have been treated by public action for centuries: the physically handi- 
capped; the diseased; the emotionally disturbed; the mentally retarded; 
orphans;" children^'^ disabled or absent parents; the neglected or abused. 

H^^tprical trends in care for children at risk have lead to: (a) extensions 
of services tO 'more<:hildren; (b) enlargements of the proportion of children 
defined as "at risk"; (c) increases in differentiated categorical services; (d) a 
progressive transfer from private i local, and then- to state and federal 
^ responsibility; and (e) the relatively more rapid development of these trends 
3U in urban than iri rural areas. ^ 
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^l^E^nDISdp^fASSSTAGED" CHILD 

EM TOE l$|60s:.^i^- 

EHxxixig the 1960s there began ainew forward movement in programs for chil- 
dren and in public concern for children. It seems fair to say that for many 
people, this seemed like a new impetus not connected with a past and a history. 
In fact there was much in^the movement that seemed directly related to the 
issues of the 1900s, the period that had^roduced the first White^House Gonfer7 
ence on Cljildren and YoutH ahd had led to the creation of. the Children's 
Bureau; and the issues of the 1930s, the time when Social Security and AFDC 
had come into being. What was moSt prominent in public discussions and 
what seemed new was the isisue of the Blacks and the Poor, for a time treated as 
virtually synonymotis witb one another. What also seemed new — and^ in a 
sense, was new — was the heavy use of scientific data of childhood in justifying 
programs of action for Black*Poor children- Qosely related to the seeming 
promise of such data^asalso the move, for the first time, to formally provide 
for the collection oft^tfata -about the children in the new pro-ams created at 
that .time to allow fx)r official evaluations of program effectiveness* ' 
As i? usually the case for political programs, the initiatives towards pro- 
grams for children rested on compromises among several conceptions about 
the central issues to be addressed. These several conceptipns^are found blended 
in the thrusts of the programs. For example, some of the following assues are 
addressed by recent activities on behalf of children: - 

1. The issue of community action and .community controL Some have seen 
children's programs as pgtrt of a complex of activities designed to bring aKo'ut 
political and institutional participation onrthe part of the poor. They have 
felt that a central goal for swch programs is to bring about some degree of 
power on the part of the poor to force institutiohsd responsiveness. Thus, 
Head' Start was originally designated as a Commxmity Action Program and 
some originally argued that a prime purpjose of the program was to draw 
parents into community action. Follow Through and the Elementary and 

' Secondary Education Act programs have placed emphasis on parent advi- 
sory groups and parent participation. The recent report of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Mentaf Health of Children recommended a nationwide system 
of Advocacy for children, a theme picked -up by the recent White House 
Conference on Children, and erhbodied in the recent fundings of demonstra- 
tion Advocacy and 4 C's projects. 

2. The issue of service coordination and comprehensiveness. Some have*seen 
the newer programs as extensions of the^rvices offered under the aegis of 
the series of older programs for children. They have been concerned to 
address a contemporary prpblem-tn the administration of services 'under the 
older programs, their redundancy and discoordination of services and the 



difficaulty in achieving comprehensive services for children. Thus, Title IV B 
of the 1967 Social Security Amendments provided for support of compter 
hensive services on behalf of children, Hea5 Start arid Follow Through were 
mandated as comprehensive service programs. The goal of the Parent-Child 
Centers- has been -to achievei coniprehensiy eness of service - . 

3. The issue of family support. Some Have seen the contemporary family as^in . 
, distress because, of ^complex of contemporary social forces. The early wave 

of programs of disadvantaged children was concerned to bring children- 
intellectual, social, /and *emotional stimulation that might not be available 
^ under difficult family circumstances. The issue of early education and early 
stimulatiofrriirdugh resources outside the family has been the most com- 
monlycunderstood central i^sue of the Head Start Program. More recently, 
eiriphasis has lifted towards the use of programmatic piteources for relief 
of the family in the several recent initiatives towards the provision of a 
^\national day care system. ^ - . / ■ 

4. Tlfe issue of child development. The central issue in all programs for children 
is, in a general^ sense,^ the betterment of children's welfare and the fostering 
of child development.-*The recent programs have emphasized some cather 

* specific assurriptions about children's development, and have been concerned 
to mgke a direct effort to intervene in their development- It 'has been argued 
that poor children or, more generally^ all children living imder conditions of 
disadvantage, may suffer serious environmental deprivations or deficits in 
their early years. These early circumstances may be critical for the child's 
development because it may be difficiilt or impossible to correct for them in 

, later life. And these early circumstances may be critical in determining sub- 
sequent serious trouble for the individual and for society when the child 
reaches adulthood; Viewing thej?roblems of disadvantaged children in this 
way, it becomes quite important to try to provide for proper earty environ- 
* ment of the child. ^ ^ ^ 

Various kinds of scientifi^^ta have beefi invoked to support these argu- 
ments for the special importance of early intervention* Of partijnjJar signifi- 

• cance has been a special, restricted version of this argument, 'piere is a 
notion that human IQ is plastic in the eariy years, modifiable by a stimxilat- 
ing en^onment, and this notion has led some to envision the purposes of 
early 9i^cldhood programs largely as directed at IQ modification. This has 
given rise, in turn, to a counter argument holding that the IQ is largely deter- 
mined by heredity and, therefore, there is nbt much hope for early iiiter- 

. vention programs. x \ 

The four kinds of issues just discussed have determined much of the design 
and discussion about recent government programs on behalf of disadvantaged 
children. Our concern, in this analysis, is largely directed ^toward the last- 
named issue, the issue of child developme^it data that are now seen as defining 



critical deficits or deprivations of disaa^^a^taged children. We are concerned 
with, our present ability to detemine program effectiveness thro^gh such 
de"benninations. , - •, 



Critical Periods^nil Early Experience 7 

Many of the educational intervention programs currently being implemented 
for children imder^ix year^of age'are based on beliefs about the criticalness of 
human early experieye for further development and later funct|ogjftg. How 
well -founded are ^hese belief s7 _ . 

The concept of critical period in general, refers to a time span during which 
specific experiences can irreversibly alter later ftmctioning. As used in embry- 
ology, the critical period refers to the time during which an insult may have an 
irreversible effect on the later form and ftmctioning of an organ or organ sys- 
tem. Clear evidence exists for critical periods in the embryological develop- 
ment of both animals and humans. By analog>^o the fields of embryology and 
ethology, some psychologists have argued that^here may be periods in human 
postnatal development during which certain environmental stimuli exert their 
maximum effect on some physical or behavioral charactersitics of the organism. 

Present data concerning sensitive periods in behavior development come 
from a large body of early experience studies with animals and a linyted body 
of evidence from humans. . , • 

Animal studies have explored the effects of (1) deprivation of normal envi- 
ronmental experiences, (2) enrichment of the enviroiiment, and (3) stress. In 
general, these studies support the notion gf some form of sensitive period for 
socioemotional and some forms of physiological development. For intellectual 
development, the evidence is less clear. Furthermore; the precise amount of 
stimulation necessary to produce effects is not easily determined, and often 
effects have been foimd only after animals have been j^lac^d in extreme, out-of- 
the-ordinary, environments. , _ - 

Most human studies have focused on the effects of deprivation, i.e., of 
institutionalization and mother separation. It is clearly not possible to do direct 
manipulation of early human experience, and such information as., we have 
comes from infants in unusual circumstances. Little is known- with any cer- 
tainty about the effects of enrichment and of early stress. 

'Studies of maternal deprivation and separation typically report only short- 
term effects, and it has been difficult to determine with accuracy such impor- 
tant probably modifying variables^as the conditions surroxmding the separation 
and the quality of the pre-separation^emdronment. For the most part, the data 
^sureincondusiveexcept for rather extreme situations. Children institutionalized 
I fo^bm ah early age show retardatibh in language, mbtbr^ a^d soao^ptional 
-development.- Where studied, few long-term effects have been found unless the 
deprivation, itself has, occurred over a long period of time. Studies of mother 
separation iggest that the immeciate effects of separation from the mother 
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and mother figure are greatest between the ages of six months and three years. 
This period is argued by some to be a sensitive period for>the formation of 
; human attachments an(d later social development. 

There had be^rt few -experimental attempts to enricH a child's environment 
—outside of-institutions urftil the mid-19i^s- Th and his 

colleagues and B. White's recent infan<^ research are frequently cited as evi- 
dence of plasticity in human deyelopmeht- Because their Subjects were different 
^from the norm in many ways, however, the studies do not indicate the possible 
plasticity of the average chUd within the range of average environments, 

^ At the present ^ime, it is clear from the animal and human 3ata that both 
extrieme (e.g., continued conditions df isolation, deprivation, or enrichment) 
and a ffew seemingly minor (e.g., stress immediately after birtk) alternations 
can have immediate, if not long-term, -developmental consequences. (1) Animal 
research has indicated that'^fJl^siolog^cal changes tn brain weight and chemistry 
may result from special environments (at both early and later ages); (2) changes 
in perc^tudl and cognitive functioning pccur as a result of changes in brain 
physiology;^ (3) early experiences with other members of the species, peers and 
parents, may affect later social and sexual development in humans and other 
animals; (4) early perceptual experiences may be crucial, to the nonjial develop- 
ment of sensory systems and may be dependent upon motor experiences for 
input; (5) early stress seems to affect the development of stress, systems, 
(horrnbnal and neurological); and, (6) the more severe in intensity and length 
the deprivation, the more domains seem to be affected. . 

In summary, if we take the comparatively rich data from animals, it can.be 
said that we Jknow definitely that early experience can have significant deter- 
minative effects on later development, HoweVer, we know this through extreijie 
studies. We do not know how well buffered the animals' systems are against 
more minor variations or, if they are not, how significant the effects of those 
variations might be. We do not; have a systematic tmderstanding of how early 
experiences of animals act and interact Our data for himians are comparatively 
quite sparse. Although theorists like Freiid^ have strongly argued for the critical 
importance of early human development, subsequent data have not elucidated 
the arguments to the point where we can use them as bases for specified inter- 
ventions. Our data do not extablish the existence of human sensitive or critical 
periods'^in early life — nor Vo the data exclude their existence. The issues are not 
settled. We cannot yet project on a scientific basis critical events and circinn- 
stances that should be "the target of eai^y childhoold intervention. V. 

Modifiability of IQ. The standing alternative to the sensitive period argument 
for intervention is a hereditarian argument against intervention. Recent public 
debatehas focused on the possible modification* of IQ through early childft^d 
programs, especially programs Jor Black children, and has revived tKe argu- * 
ment that lower IQ. scores may be unmodifiable. This debiate radically over- 
simplifies the issues for child- development programs, and finds unwarranted 
conclusiveness in the research literature on the subject. - 



Although it is likely that the heredity versus environment argument will 
continue -to^ be debated with regard to IQ^^the data do not support extreme 
positions. What we know is that (1)^ the IQ among individuals of differing 
socioeconomic status is likely to reflect, in part, hereditary factors; (2) racial 
differences in IQ could conceivably reflect genetic factors, but one cannot 
-justifiably use- indice? of heritability based on white data to make judgments 
^bout^ members of a group who through social discrimination are crowded 
towards lower socioeconomic status; and (3) no scientific data preclude the 
possibility of a permanent elevation of IQ through environmental manipula- 
tion—nor do any scientific data conclusively prove that it can be done* 

It might be added that the heated debates about the inheritance of IQ reflect 
some large and unwa:^anted assumptions about the mesmingfulness of this 
index number. Over this century, IQ testing has become popular in American 
education because, for better or worse, such testing has allowed us to system- 
atize and objectify some difficult human and social decisions. But it is not clear 
that the IQ test is a definitive measure of human intelligence or capacity or 
ability in. the sense or. senses in which they are commonly understood. In a 
rather famous scientific definition, the IQ test restricts itself to determining 
"the intelligence that the intelligence test tests/' Nor is it Qlpar that intelligence 
as estimated in any way should be regarded as the, complete basis of human, 
merit* There have been discussions recently in which Jjuestions about the 
heritability of IQ have been linked with the issue of whether American society 
is or is becoming a meritocracy* It would be nice to settle once and for all the 
question of whether human d*?tiny is decided by fate or circumstance. How- 
eveF, the apportionment of hereditary versus environmental variance in IQ 
tests will not settle this question. IQ testing has some demonstrated utility in a 
statistical predictive sense. But it would be unfair and unreasonable to project 
serious social decisions for or against intervention on the basis of the presently 
known properties of the IQ index. 



Prediction from Childhood 
to Adult Characteristics 

In order to intervene successfully in childhood t&* enhance adult functioning, it 
would be useful to know the relationships between childhood circumstances 
and adult status. Life history studies have provided some information on the 
relation between events and circumstances in ch^l^hood and those in later life^ 
^Th^ life history studies reviewed were: (1) stuc^es assessing the stability of 
"human characteristics over time, (2) foIIow-up|-studies of variables in child-; 
'hood, thought to significantly influence adult life^- and (STs^dies whicl^ -start : 
with various adult characteristics and "follow biack'V to childhood to atternpt to ^ 
deterdiine their antecedents. 



Stability of Characteristics Pi?^r Time, Some efforts have been made to test chil- 
dren repeatedly ^^^he samei^.characteristic as they grow up, in order to try to 
estimate the si^Wljty or instability of the characteristic during human develop- 
ment. Unfortunately; such studies are extremely time-cor>suming and extremeljr 
rare* The few studies we have suggested are the following: • ' . 



• Excluding obvious' conditions of retardation, s^J^^sof child development 
during the first year of life bear little predictivfe-r^^^^^^ig tqia^ter lQ. How- 

^ever, the correlation with IQ at age 16 is aroruht ^^ ^^^^^^ata suggest that 
human IQ stabilizes at around adoj^escence. yrtf<^||^MSW5s^ technical 
features of present-day IQ tests that tend t6 fore^Wie'a^^arai^^^o 

-stabilization. Those technical f^iatures were^ built in ^heh some data con- 
vinced the early testmakers that there is an asymptote of ^hijflnan mental 
ability of adolescence. It ii not certain ;that thaf assftmiptiori would bV recon- 
firmed today. ' * : • 

• School achievement also is somejvhat stable oyer age. The direction of con- 
sistent changes in achievement appear to be felated'to the environment* of the 
child. * ; . 

• Very little is Ichpwn about the stability of huma n person ality characteristics 
through development. It is difficult to be certain that the same human trait is 
being' assessedlat different ages, Currentljc^ two characteristics have showed 
some correlation from the preschool years to maturity — aggressiveness in 
males and dependence/passivity"^ in females. 

Predictive Factors. Literattire concerning several commonly studied predictors 
was reveiwed— birth difficulties, single parent families^ child abu^and neglect, 
and mental retardation* © ^ 

• Tliere is a relationship between premature birth and later lower IQ scores, 
lower school achievement, deviant behavior, and physical defects. Poorer 
children are more likely to show the constellation of deficits than their peers^ 
and there is an argument that favorable family circumstances may act to 
moderate or coxmteract l?ie developmental risks coming from prematurity* 
Similar; effects of ^noxia or perinataL stress on later IQ, personality, and 
achievement are su^^^iS, but the findings here are less consistent. The rela- 
tionship seems to depend a great deal on the severity of stress and the time 
of measurement of detrimental consequences. Some evidence indicates thab 
both the incidence of birth difficulty and its tendency to bring, about I^er 

/negative effects are associated with family characteristics rel^t^d- to low 

socioeconomic status. * ' - t/ 

.* ' ' ■ * ' ' • - ' ' 

•-It jj^^een argued that a father's absence from a home beats a causal relation- 
shi^'£o^ale children's delinquency, low intellectual ability and achievement, - 
and poor p^chdlogical anc3 ^sbaal ad justnient The evidence supporting - thiis . 



argument is weak. At this time one can conclude only that the impact of 
father absence seems to depend as much on the family conditions'before and 
after separation as oh the physical presence or absence of the father .^It may be 
that here, as in the case of prematurity, other favorable family circumstances 
may moderate or counteract the possible negative eff ects of father absence. 

• Loftgitudinal research on abuse, neglect, and undemourishm^fe as a result of 
maternal deprivation is quite limited. The existing research suggests a rela- 
tively high proportion of serious negative effects of continual ^buse, such as 
brain injury, mental, retardation, permaneint physical injury aVid emptipnal 
problems- r 

' ^vStudies conducted during the early years of this century indicated that famil- 
i^al mental retardates of ten adjusted well in the^community, foixnd xjnskilled' 
. though marginal employment, and in general had fairly positiveUife chances. 
Recent studies have shown the mildly retarded to have becomePdistinctly more 
marginal inj^fims of adult income and social class. The social adjustment of a 
low IQ indwidual, then and now, depends on a number of social and per-r 
sonal qualities. IQ alone is not determinative* In general^ however^ it appears 
that as American social frame has ©hanged, as there has come to be less place 
for unskilled labor, the predictive consequence of early familial retardation 
have become more predictable and more negative. 

Adolescent or Adult Variables. Foxir outcome statuses were considered: juvenile 
delinquency, school failure, income, and occupational success. 

• Almost, all known or imaginable adversity and stress factors of early child- 
hood have been proposed as direct sources of delinquency. Repeated attempts 
to piri down a single controlling variable — IQ, SES, cultural difference^ 
family pattern — have not been persuasive thus far. One problem may be that 
the incidence and distribution of delinquency is distorted in arrest-reco 

• data. Another may be that delinquency is so heterogeneous an outcome 
- status that it is unreasonable to trace that status back to anything but gross, 
probabilistic, interacting sources. ^ 

• Although the'dropout' rate in schools is declining, a significant number of 
students continue to leave school before high school graduation. Efforts to 
predict dropouts have concentrated on early school difficulties, personality 
characteristics^ and environmental factors. This line of studies cannot yet in- 
dicate which of a large number of potential dropouts will actually leave 
school, nor have effective preventive projects been developed. ^ 

, • Income and occupatjpnal success have beeri^elat^d to region of birth, race, 
family size and stability, and parent education and income, but the complex- 
ities of the interactions make it virtually impossible to identify, except at the 
extremes, determinants of variations in adult income or educational achieve- 
ment. ^ * 
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Summary. The literature reviewed does not point to powerful single variables 
in early childhood that can be manipulated to positively affect large segments 
of the population of children. We do not know enough about human develop- 
ment to identify: precisely the developmental antecedents of particular adult 
characteristics and, in fact, the whole notion of identifying simple or specific 
factors in early childhood may be deeply misleading. The one generalization 
emerging again- and again is that a number of factors and their interactions 
must be considered simultaneously. 

For example, two of the potentially negative factors in childhood, f)re- 
maturity and single parent family; are said to interact with SES. Low SES can 
be conceived of as a generic term which refers to a variety of potentially nega- 
tive influences on development, encompassing within its scope low income, 
pocri^living coriditiorv^delinquent peer groups^ family stress, health risks, low 
expectations, etc. We do not know what to mak^j^f an obsei^ed influence of 
"SES." The multiplicity of the potentially negative influences would not only 
render one variable prediction virtually impossible, but also lead us to expect 
that the success of an interjectl&d one-variable "positive influence" would be 
minimal. . 

Arguments have been made for decades that social phenomena — e.g., the 
socialization of the child— must be studied as resultants of fields of dynamically 
interacting factors. Unfortunately we do not as yet know how to model net- 
work causat2^>n in any rigorous way. " ^ 

In the case c^mental retardation, and also i^^he other cases/ it is clear that 
many problemsjof children must be viewed from perspectives beyond child 
developn^nt. It^s rrpt axiomatic that one helps tHe child retardate by services 
directed /at hini H family. Instead, this problem- and others should be 
attacked througir;|^tempts to change the-social.game, or the interface between* 
the s6c;i^al frame and the indiWdual, as well as through attempts to "fix" the 
individual. " * - 

GOALS AND STANDARDS 
OF PROGRAMS 

Education and Child Development Programs 

The shortconiings discussed in the section just precfeotng qualify our ability to 
set forth positive goals and evaluative standards forsprograms for children. If 
we knew the critical factors in early development, ana if we knew the connec- 
tions between early childhood experiences and adult outcomes, we could use 
that knowledge to specify specific targets of intervention and specific criteria 
by which intervention might be judged: Our formal, codified knowledge is not 
adequate for these tasks. We mount our programs on behalf of children using 
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ordinary human judgment and intuition. We take guidance from data when 
there is such guidance. We get along without formal data-for that large number 
of questions for which formal data do not provide answers. 

Although it has not been jvyell recpgnizi^^ 3^<in 

must hold in the evaluation of programs. Over the past decade, there has been 
a strong trend towards project and program evaluation using objective scien- 
tific techniques. However, no- evaluation study can have a credibility that 
exceeds the credibility of the indices and measurements available for it- VVhen 
we evaluate, we must inevitably make some scientific judgment of the status of 
a child/ his family, or his circumstances. There is a "state of the art'/ in psycho- 
logical and sociological assessment. No evaluation can exceed in validity or 
credibility that offered by this "state of the art/' * 

Over the last decade or so, the time over which numbers of formal evalua- 
tion studies have been mounted/ evaluation studies have used existing testing 
or observational techniques or relatively straightforward elaborations of them. 
Serious problems exist in providing measurements and indices to gauge the 
extent to which programs are accomplishing their generally .understood pur- 
poses. The problems are these: * 

• Generally, ti^fe available psychological tests seem most adequate and trust- 
worthy when 'measuring the traditional cognitive issues of IQ and school 

^achievement. Tests to measxire childre'n's'motivation, attitud^, or person- 
ality characteristics (usually called "noncognitive measures" or "social and 
affective /neasures") are of uncertain validity /POrthermo re, it is diffioult to 
interpret the meaning as well as the short- and long-term importance of 
changes obtained on^uch indices. ^ 

• There are;^mportant limitations to even the most widely accepted of our 
measuring instruments, the IQ and achievement-tests. They give little useful 
detail about the programs measured by the tests. Different tests are only 
grossly into-changeable with one another. Selection of any particular tests 
involves the^acceptance* of often unknown biases favoring some kinds of 
program acti\Ttiesrover others. Generally speaking, existing tests favor pro- 
grams that directly or indirectly teach ^he test* " 

• Existing tests provide an estimate of individual characteristics. If the issue 
being addressed by a program is an individual or psychological problem, 
then testing might find positive benefits. But underlying most public pro- 
grams for children.are purposes that are partly psychological^ partly socib- 
logicajl. Testing. to date is weak in establishing social w^distributionaL effects. 

Existing instruments are, relatively, most adequate for assessing effects on 
children of early school experiences; next most afdequate' in- assessing- preschool 
ejects; and least well developed for the assessment of day -i^are^f ects in the 
0-3 age range. 



Although there is much interest in noncognitive measures, a review of a 
large number of noncognitive measures shows all presently deficient on basic 
issues of norming, reliability, and validity. This is of some irhportance because 
_.^}<^nY_PrPiect directors of schools^a preschools place their Jaith and^ their 
emphasis on goals that are noncognitive. 

The most promising approaches to index development right now reflect (1) 
an emphasis on process rather than product — e,g., the "cognitive style" tests; 
(2) criterion-referenced rather than norm-referenced assessment; and (3) an 
. emphasis on observation rather than testing. With reference to the emphasis 
on observation, cgae present scheme of school classroom observation — the 
Indicators of Quality instrument — looks particularly interesting- It is built 
around professional educators' judgments about what makes up a good class- 
room environment- It is sensitive (as the achievement test often is not) to 
factors that educators*beIieve influence school quality. However, its predictive 
power for the child's later efficacy beyond the classroom has not yet been 
determined. 

Many of the limitations of existing tests, particularly limitations on non- 
cognitive testing, reflect limitations of basic theory and conception of the 
underlying huri^ian functions. It is unlikely that we will be able tO: arrive at 
credible program indices of success simply by concentrating on test or index 
development. ^ - ' 

Our current ability to assess the effectiveness of intervention foi* children's 
education and development i^; at best, limited and argumentative. Program 
studies can provide useful data — at times, highly significant data—if they are 
carefully and prudently interpreted with an eye to the meaningfulness^of the 
indices they employ. But their utility is loneven. There has been )atn argument 
that program management will be able to make go/ncn-go decisions through 
scientific program evaluations. It seems most likely that for some time to come 
we will have to evaluate the programs as we now must mount them. As men- - 
tioned before, we will use much ordinary human judgment and intuition; we 
will take guidance from data when thbre is such guidance; and we will get 
along without formal data for that large number of questions for which formal 
data do not provide an answer. 

Family Intervention Programs 

Our ability to measure the effects of family intervention programs is even 
more limited than our ability to create direct -indices of child development. 
Program goals in family intervention involve, either broad attempts- to redjace 
family stress through family therapy or social referral, or attempts to educate 
^d train parents in s^>ecific areas of child developnient— for example/ with 
respect to the nutritional needs of their children or the danger of pJumbism. 
Four types of evaluation have been used generally to assess the* effect of family 



intervention programs: demographic measures, direct observations, rating 
schedules, and parent attitude questio^inaires. 

Demographic measures are used to gauge changes in employment, indebt- 
edness, health status, of use of community resources . like family planning 

~services~AltK9ugh easy to gather from census and labor-statistics, they are — 

often unreliable. Direct observations of behavioral changes^ in children or 
parents are common in evaluating behavior .'mo<gfication inTervention. Their 
weaknesses are that the change in'behavior may Ee superficial or not general- 
izable to other situatioris and they are expensive to construct and implement. 
Rating schedules combine demographic data and interviews with family mem- 
bers; their function is primarily to~ diagnose the difficulties the family is having. 
Parent attitude questionnaires are of dubious validity, in large part because the 
reported change in attitude is not necessarily reflected as^change in behavior- 
More adequate evaluation of family intervention programs will depend in part 
on better theories of family functioning and:partly on a closer matcK between 
program goals and the type of evaluation used. , ' . 

Health 

There is clear evidence that significant health risks to children and particularly . 
to poor chndren persist despite the general improvements irf American health , - 
over the last century. Some of these risks clearly satisfy the criterion of a 
"critical period", for intervention in early childhood. That is, the problems can 
only be solved by intfervention during pregnancy or early in childhood. The 
problems, if not corrected, lead to significantly reduced life chances for the ^ 
child; even available, compensatory "cures" are not as ^^ffective as prevention, 
of these conditions. ■ ' _ ' " 

Detailed differences in incidence of such health prbblems among the poor 
'and non-poor are not known. However, certain known 'health differences 
stand as indices for the constellation of health problems, and for the- adequacy 
of the delivery of health services to the chile? These indices -demonstrate the 
higher health risks to the poor child in the following, ways: " , " 

- • Infant mortality rates differ according to ethnicity, -socioeconomic status, - . 
and parents', education. .. . - . . ■ a - , * 

• Poor maternal factors, associated with poverty, are.knbwn to^Be associated 
with risks to' the child. These include the mother's ^ge, theCpacing of her 
children, her overall health (present and past), and her proneness to prenatal 
complications Tprematurity, toxemia, etc.). ^ " . 

• Poverty' is associated with reproductive complications resulting from ■ the - . * 
above or from other factors. Some of the effects appear to be mtergenera- ^ 
tional in nature- There is a white/non-ysrhite differenti-al which is not entirely" ; 

• accounted for by present socioeconomic differe^j^. - . ^^-J- 



• Poverty is associated with significant greater health problems during the 
early years: infectious diseases, malnuti^jtion, and by-products of living 
conditions such as lead poisoning.- ' . "' ' . 

: A discussion of the impact of present health systems on these problems 
reaches a iFourfoId conclusion* ' ^ ■ • * " . 

Virst, the federal gpverrunent does not invest in. children in proportion to 
-their nxmibers. Tlie basic reason f on this difference is that national policy has 
-accepted pro vision, of* a minimum level of health services as a right for the 
aged. Such a right does^ not exist for children. 

Second^ the free enterprise, private mark^, nature of much of the health 
. care delivery system is leading to specialized '^^rps of physicians (at the expense 
of primary care pTiysidams) anrd an emphas^^T^^acrute inpatient care in a frag- 
mented manner. These trends particularl;^^^ct ^ children (especially those 
whbse families, are too poor to buy protection or coordination)> who need 
primary/ preventive^ ambulatory care. * ■ 

Third, some of the special health needs of children — early diagnosis and, 
treatment of .chronic disease; congenital problems and handicaps^^ environ- 
mental dangers (accidents^ lead paint poisoning), and malnutrition or hunger- 
have not been ^priorities in medical research Bjid delivery- 
Fourth,- the potential impact' of appropriate comprehensive health care of 
high quality on the child's later health status and utili2:ation behavior has not 
been fully projected - 

The quality' of program analyses is greatly influenced by the quality of the 
underlying evaluative studies. Given the state of the art of health care evalua- 
tion, it is not possible to give a prescriptive list of goals and standards for chil- 
dreri's health programs- It seems reasonably clear that all evaluations of chil- 
dren's health programs undertaken to date have been tentative, exploratory^ 
and inconclusive. 

However, the recent literature has been projecting models of evaluation 
which seem more adequaie than previous models. It seems reasonable that 
much better evaluations^oxild be done, at least in the area of child health pro-' 
grams,^ using only ^existing data techniques and methodological resources, 
combined with a more comprehensive approach to evaluation. 

EVALUATIONS OF eArLY CHILDHOOD 
INTERVENTION PROGRAMS 

Reviews were imdertaken of the program and project evaluation literatures for * 
the five major kinds of intervention activities on behalf of disadvantaged chil- 
dren,- activities^in: (1) early education, grades K-3; (2) preschool; (3) early day 
care; (4) family intervention; and (5) health care. The studies were reviewed in 
an attempt to determine the effectiveness of such intervention activities for 



promoting the development of disadvantaged children. Repeated^ considera- 
tion was given to the possibility ^of further reviews to determine the compara- 
tive efficacy of housing and income programs for their benefit to child develop- 
ment. In the case of housing, a reasonable compilation of literature connecting 
housing factors with child development was obtained. But the literature seemed 
too" sparse and inconclusive for reasonable analysis/ No literature permitting a 

•reasonable cojisideration of the influence of income programs was obtained. 
Consequently, the cinalysis followed here omits consideration of the indirect 
influences of housing and income programs for the benefit of disadvantaged 

" children,, although many now argue that these kinds of programs may be of , 
great poteritial^ignificance. - ^ • 

Early Elementary Education Projects 

The primary aim of compensatory edtjrgration- projects has been.ta raise the 
academic achievement o£ elementary school children; with the ultimate aim of 
facilitating equal^pportunity^or $11 social classes and ethnic groups, 

R^orts of individual*educational projects and major surveys of the effects 
of compensatory €$iucaticm were reviewed to evaluate the . effectiveness of 
compensatory projeg^ in early elementary school (Grades 1 - 3). There are 
several qualificatiorrs'l6onceming the conclusions reached which are associated 
with our reliance on published information and with the limitatipns of the 
existing data. (1) Project descriptions, fundamental to our project categoriza- 
tions and to our ability to related project characteristics to outcomes, were 
often vague and general. (2) Evaluation measures were primarily limited tio the 
cognitive realm, to IQ and achievement tests, (3) Statistically significant gains 
observed were not always of , certain educational significance. (4) Most 
Evaluations have measured the effects, of projects over one year only. At times 
this has led to judging projects as successful when, over the course of several 
yeasrs, they would not be so judged. Or it may not accurately indicate the pos-^ 
'sibility of projects that involve major organizational changes (which might 
depress achievement initially), (5) Very few projects have followed children for 
longer than one year or beyond^the third grade. . * 
[ .J A taxonomy of three dimensions was developed to enable an orderly con- 
sideration of the approaches to and effects of compensatory education. The 
three dimensions and their subcategories, are: I — Classroom process (amplifica- 
tion of traditional classroom services, reorganization of classroom process); 
II^Qq^I orientation (^cader^ic achievement, cognitive -enrichment, adjust- ' 
ment); III— Organizational change (parent mediation, performance contract- * 
ing/ busing, and vouchers)- : ^ ' , ' - 

Classroom Process. Few projects are successful which merely amplify existing 
or traditional services. Since, most Title I projects fall into this category^ the 
small number of successes relative to the large number of projects is disheart- ' 



ening> Those projects which attempt to reorganize clasgroom process sho\y 
greater success. Specifically- children participating in projects employing new 
; instructional strategies ^in academic (i.e., reading,-arithmetic) areas generally 
showed educationally significant gains; those whicfh aiimed at cognitive enrich-* 
ment rather than academic goals had mixec£ results.^ Computer-assisted instru?>- 
tion data at the elemientary level are limited/ but two projects (one in reading, 
one in math)^, show promising results/ Ifistfuctional television as it has been 
used so far seems to be as effective as' traditional instruction, but, i;io more - 
effective/ ''The Hectric Company'' ev^ still p^ding. ^ * 

Orientation. Except for projects with academic goal orientation, there are 
few data* Academically oriented projects, usucJLy accompanied by some re- 
organization of classroom prQcess> seemrto be effective in increasing perform- 
ance on stetndardized achievement tests. . 

Organizational Change. Busing studies liave been poorly conducted to date. 
Overall they show no consistent effects on the achievement measures of the ^ 
bused children^ However, busing to achieve desegregation is motivatied by 
complex rationales beyond improved achievement. Busing for the purposes of 
political socialization, assimilation, and equity ^cannot be illuminated by the 
results of IQ or achievement tests. \ ^ 

Educational performance contracts have not yet been fully evaluated.. Two 
major studies (by Rand and Bat telle) have reported no overall increase in the V 
academic performance of students even though the projects reorganized claiss- 
rpojn process and were academically oriented. The data, however, coyer pnlS^ 
one year of operation and; tnay not provide an accurate assessment of thfe pos-^ 
sible effects of performance contracting^ <^ 
' In parent-mediated pro^'ects, the effects of parent involvement 'are difficult 
tcfseparate fromtheeffects of other aspects of the projects. In general, success- 
ful projects^ tend to*be projects with parental involvements Parent training 
projects, in which' parei^its are taught specific skills- for teaching^their own chil- 
dren, appear to be more consistently related to changing parental attitudes 
than, projects where parents are simply involved in school activities- 

Title I and Folloiir Through. Findings from large^scal^evaluations^of .Title J 
offer little evidence of a positive overall impact on eligible and participating, 
childreb^ However/ at the state, and local level a small proportion of projects \ 

.has yielded positive benefits. At least part of the uncertain of Title I /. 

coiild p^haps be attributed to ' the :lack - of adequate impleinentation and 
enforcement of guidelines. ' 

Only the first evaluation of the effects of Follow Through models has been • 
released: Because differences between experimentar and control groups are 

' small arid because of problems in the analyses, conclusions regarding^ the effec- 
tiveness of Follow Through i^ust await futxire evaluations. - • . - 
Recent suggestions to focus on compensatory stmimer ^ft^^ects have' been 



baised on findings of higher, gains on achievement tests for high SES children 
than for low income cffiildren during the summer months. While summer pro- 
jects are a possible compensatory strategy, they 3Jte likely to be no more suc- 
cessful than regular school-year compensatory instruction xinless ^they use 
differrat techniques or cxirricula- " 

Components of Successful Projects.^Simply providing extra r^ources seerns to 
have had no positive effect on student achievement; the important factor seems 
to be the inianner in which the resources are used. The- characteristics of com- 
pensatory education projects in the early primary grades which are common to . 
those projects which produce^ significant achievement gains are: (1) clearly 
stated academic objectives; (2) small group of individualized instruction; -(3)^ 
parent involvement; (4) teacher training in the methods of the project, together 
with careful planning; (5) directly relevant and intensive instruction; and pos- 
sibly (6) high exE>ectatioris and a positive atmosphere. Although a certain level 
of resources is required to maintain educational projects with these character- 
istics, that level of resources alone does not guarantee success. 

■■■■■ ■■■■■ ■ ■ : : ' : 

Preschool Projects 

Oiscussions of federally supported projects for preschoolraged children have 
focused piimarily , on whether preschool projects (mainly center-based pre- 
school projects and especially Head Start) produce significant and lasting gains 
on IQ.and school achievement tests. Evaluatoris have been^ forced to rely on"" 
theise co^itive rheasxires because they are the most valid and reliable tests 
available. Neyerthdess, it must be remembered that such limited assessment of 
effects does injustice to the. compriehensiye and multifocnised aims originally 
delineated for Head Start,. - . ; - . - 

In^this review preschool projects were categorized on two dimensions: gocil 
orientation ^aiid degree of structtire. Three different goal orientations — pre- 

. academic;, cognitive --enrichment, <in,d socioetn^ional^ — --vyere; considered, 
'iiJegree of structure'' refers to th^miount of extOTial sequencing and organi- 
zation of the ciiildren's activities and to the predirfability/prepjjjhxi^^ or pre- 
scheduling ofc either the diild's behavior, the teacher's behavior; or boti^. . 

- Preschool pTOjects were selec 
first being the most im and/ or long-term statistically signifi- 

,cant effects on commonly, used measures, ot outcome, (2) replication, (3) being 
ocemplary of a unique approach, or. (4) comprefiensivene^ in age range of chil-. 
dren or services, Inc^vidual. project reports and other major stjrveys of the 
effects of preschool projects were used. The focus of our ev2ihiation is on the 
effects of the preschool experien ? data 

having to do with effects>on family or community, 

. Effect of Preschool Pfojec±s., Thieve is an immediate increase in IQ scores for 
cMdren in most preschool projects. This increase may reflect genuine intellec- 

a ■ ■ ■ ■ V ^ 



. tual progress^ or it may reflect increased familiarity with the situaition, greater 
self-confidence, or an increased motivation to attempt to problem-solve in a 
test-taking context. IQ gains vary widely, with some projects showing much : 
larger gains than others. The effects of most preschool projects on IQ scores do 
not persist beyond the second or third grade. . 

Children in. preschools which focus on specific academic skills show - an 
. immediate' improvement in performance on achievement tests. In some cases 
the achievement gains persist longer than the JQ increases, bat typically they 
decline in a manner .parallel to that of IQ scores. The pattern of improvement 
. . in ispecific content areas generally reflects- the, patterfi of concentration within 
the project. The amount of'improvement varies with the explidtness of objec- 
tives, the soundness of^instructional methods, the time invested in attaining the 
.objectives, and the similarity between the instruction and the performance 
required by the tests. Scattered results have suggested the possibility of long- 
term benefits of preschools, including more regular subsequent elementary" 
school attendance and a higher subsequent likelihood of being placed in r.egular 
rather, than "special education"* and low-ability tracks. " ^ 

Data on noncognitive effects of preschools are extremely limited and are 
typically based on instruments of unassessed reliability and validity. Some 
, data do suggest an increase in desirable social behaviors. . . 

Characteristics of "Successful Preschool Projects. Smaller, well-designed experi- 
mental projects generally seem to produce larger gains than large-scale opera- 
tions. The most effective projects^ (in terms of the measurable goals of preschools 
' . on child performance) are the most structured. Included in this meaning of struc- ' 
ture are operational statements of objectives, consistent implementation of the . 
strategies most useful in attaining the objectives, and perhaps as well, detailed 
stajff planning for daily operation, adequate supervision, and commitment.. 

Although there h^s been an argument that the success of preschool projects 
would be increased if the age of intervention were lowered; there is curirehtli^ • 
. -. Ijittie concrete, support for this belief. . . / . , * 

. 'Some educators. and researchers argue that preschools can be expected to 
. * - produce lasting effects only if there is continuity of later educational program-: .. 
; mihg, i.e., if. the educational intervention is continuous. Therefore isupport : 
• should be provided for the development of articulated programs for children 
of all ages. However; the question is then raised; if preschool is not sufficient 
without improved primary education, is it necessary , with inriproved primary 
^^leducation? ■. » v ■ ^ ' *■ - ■ 

Day Care Projects 

The literature on preschaol intervention, reviewed jtist above, provides oiir 
. only present basis'for^n estimation of the effects of developmental day care 
6. programs carried on away from the. child's home for. three to six year oys. Our. 



v review concerned with day car^^er -se was limited to an examination of iday 
^ care programs on. the zerCt to^ three-year-old population. We were concerned 
^ with effects on child developmehtv It is in the 0-3 age range that day care enters 
. into the possibility of hew kinds of -child- stirnulation. It is in this age range 
where public concern centers on the possibility of stimulating cognitive devel- 
opment on the :6ne hand, versus possible negative effects pf infection and' 
separation .from the mother- on the other. 

;,Full day programs for which there, are evaluation data-were categorized by 
. intended outcome as; custodial programs {those which seek only to maintain' 
the-well-being of the child); enrichment programs {those which add a second 
goal, stimulation of socioemotional growth;, and. perhaps some exercises in 



cognitive development and some social services to the goal of the first cate- 
gory); and programs .in dayxare settings designed to maximize a particular 
aspect of .development (usually intensive cbgn^ive stimulation programs, 
which rniight also include; medical and social services). The programs were 
examined for effects on physical health, social and emotional, development,, 
and cognitive development. Data were.available primarily for the last category. 

The most reasonable conclusion about existing data^^r early day care 
^would seem to be that the data are limited, preliminary, ana^ihconclusive. Al- 
though there has been a. significant amount of day care in this country and in 
other countries, the day care has been largely envisaged in terms of service to 
the family and there appears to have been little consideration or analysisjoi-its- 
effects on child development. Most of the data exammed^were^'eceht and pre- 
liminary. No reports of measurable harm were found and only a few highly 
specialized; and costly models- were reported to have produced measurable 
benefits. ' ^ 

\ It appears that day care programs implemented within the limits of the 
federal and state refgulations appear to be neutral in their effect on human 
development insofar ias their effects can be evaluated by existing techniques. . 



Family Interventibn Projects 

Family intervention projects either supplement or replace child development 
programs in day care/ preschool, elementary school* or health. Coals include 
enhancing the^physical care; cognitive and social development, and emotional 
sustenance of children. .'^ . \ . . - / 

Four kinds of famil>^ intervention were examined in order to assess their 
known benefits: parent education, parent training, family casework, and 
parent therapy. . \ . - ; ' ' . 

. Parent education projects. focus on- imparting knowledge (in c^der to im- 
prove the physical, social, and economic life of the farnily arid hence the child), . 
most commonly via lectui-es; discussion groups, printed rp^terials, and counsel- 
ing in- schools, churches; hospi talis. Parent trainirfg^ prdjects^ focus on skill .47 
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enchancement, *e^>ecialiy skills believed to lead to greater cognitive develop- 
ment of. infants and young Children. Training can take place in the home only 
or in the home and a center. Usjiall'y^ in programs with a center component^ 
the child' also attends preschool- F^3mf/y socfa/ ca^ 

only to the social service referral activities of caseworkers. Parent therapy is of 
two distinct types. Family therapy stresses the socioemotional sustenance 
function of parent; it- has long been, used by psy^ologists. social workers/ 
counselors/ and school guidance personnel. Behavio'r modification therapy for 
parents^ a recent intervention technique, stresses the behavior of the parent in 
social training of children. : \ 

Effects of Farrzily Intervention Pr^jecits^ In none of the categories are effect or 
benefit measured without serious problems- However, more clearcut measures 
of benefit appear to be found in parent training, family casework, and behavior 
• modification therapy projects. We are also somewhat more certain of the 
validity of the findings of thesermtervention activities. ^ 

• Parenteducation projects typically produce no. usefx^ evaluation data. In the 
exceptional case where useful data are provided, changes in parent behavior 
-with direct implications for improved child development are not measured. 
On the basis of an assessment of testimony we find that parent education 
might be successftol for a very limited number of families who are considered 

* ' to be "disadvantaged" if the projects included day care and baby-sitting and 
if they were more attunecf to the needs and learning styles of the particular . 
population of mothers and fathers served- But parent education probably 
will never involve many fathers, and. mothers who have serious survival 
problems (income, housings safety) will not be responsive- 

• Parent training for qpgnitive stimulation does produce useful, but often 
flawed, evaluation data. IQ or achievement score gains are usually statisti- 
cally significant and of moderate magnitude. These gains decline somewhat 
with time but remain for at least a year or more. Trained paraprofessionals 
seem to be as effective as social workers or professional teachers in their 
parent training role. Variation in curriculum produces similar results. Impor- 

. tant side benefits include possible IQ gains for younger siblings, less attenua- 

tion of gains, and Employment opportunities for low income parents w^en 
paraprpfessionals are used.- 

' ■ " \- ■ ■■ "■: ■ ^ ■ "' " ■ ' ' ' " •* " . ' /-'^^ ' ' 

' • FanrHy casework, used for social service referral, appears to work best when 

supplemented by aidequate income^support and by an adequate level of social 

services in the community. Mos^^rogress is registered in 'jiristrumental" 

areas of family fimctioning (child rearing, health care, homemarking prac- 

: . ' Vtices)-. 

• Parent therapy and counseling in its psychoanalytic form is barren - of .mea;- 
48 sured results although rich in professional testimony. It is practiced priainly 
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by white Jtudiedass professionals on a white imddle dass population. Hence 
it would not necessarily be useful to disadvantaged populations defined by 
race or loVv income. It is too early to decide wKtether behavioi- modification 
for parents is a useful strategy, although early resfults do look promising. , 



Ciare Progi-ams _ _ 

To succincriy ahd systematically characterize cijrrent health programs for dis- 
advantaged children proves to be a remarkably diffictdt task! Virtually none of 
th^ programs, as f ai^ we have been able to determine, have been evaluated 
or monitored in way^^rtinent to tlus ^dy. Several major evaluations are 
presently und^r way,-but findings have not Vet l^'sen pubKsh 

Given this lack of preesdsting studies, the probleihs of de^ibing programs ; 
and relating current efforts to critical child health needs is rap^^. The inter- 
action is perhaps most easily conceptualized as a matrix, having on one 
dimension critical child health needs or problems — such as malnutrition, infec- 
tious diseases, handicaps, or sensory deficits— and on the other particular 
programmatic approaches to child health— such as screening, comprehensive , 
health, or nutrition.programs. The cells thus definedrepresent correspondences 
betweoi programs and problems. Had evaluation^ta been available in terms / 
of the matrix, it would have been possible to discuss the matrix cell by cell, 
i.e., the specific patterns by which the federal effort interacts with die J^ealth 
problems of chOdren. In its absence, descriptions of federal programs' effects iri 
±erms of child health are largely conjectural and inferential. 

Programs with five emphases were analyzed: comprehensive but specif- 
ically targeted health programs (e.g.. Maternal and Infant Care, Children and 
Youth), health screening and treatment programs (e.g.. Health Start); -multi- 
service programs with a health component (e.g.. Head Start;, nutrition pro- 
grams; and famlly'plarming programs). In each case examples were.given, .and 5- 
the relative effectiveness of programs both within the grpup, and of the groul> 
contrasted with other groups, are discussed. 7 . . ' 

Looking at existing programs against the patterns of need (i.e., needs 
requiring federal intervention because of inadequacies of the private sector), 
- we find veiy spotty coverage of the matrix. Some programs, such as Maternal 
^d Infant Care and family planning,, are directed at both outical health needs 
and high-risk groups in a most appropriate way. Some programs which do not 
now exist in a coordinated way, such as early diagnosis and treatment of 
handicaps and chronic ctinditions, would, from evidence in other sources, 
have a large- imjpact on the matrix* (i.e., intervening between the critical ages 
one to four). "On the other hand, sbme programs are not organized in such a 
way as to make evaluation in terms of the matrix possible. Children and Youth, 
for example, combines early infancy care with some screening with general 
services for older children, without a programmatic mandate to apportion 
inputs in these areas in relation to critical health needs. Other programs with 
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potentially large impacts seem to be skewed ^because their programmatic goals 
are not^ entire^ consistent vyith child healtK-'needs. Thus^ many-of the feeding 
and fpoki distribution pp&^ams do not address the issiie of feeding very young 
children. In additi^K^gaps exist which no programs or nonfederal models axe 
operating to fittL One clear need is for models which combirfe medicaL 
psychologipafC and educational diagnoses and treatments; the failure of Head 
Start and Follow Through to become truly integrated and comprehensive does 
not bode well for other attempts, such as the newer Parent-Ghild Center pro- 
. jects. Another area which is virtuaJly: unexplored on a programmatic level is 
that of social illnesses in children (child abuse/ neglect, accidents)- 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
iPROGRAM PLANNING 

The recommendations offered in this report faJl in two groups. For the short 
term, we recommend several redistributions of emphasis in program direction 
and management, as indicated in the specific recbmmendatioris to follow. 
After these-recommendatipns have b^n given, we turn to recommendations, 
for the longer term. / V' " 

Given the preceding- analysed and literatiire reviews, we^ecommend two 
thematic emphases in the near futxirc; emphases on (1) individualizing services, 
--and (2). working with the family rather than around it • These emphases are 
predominantly suggested by bur attempts to analyze and define the multiple 
axtd complex nature of disadvantage in childhood* But there is testimony com- 
ing from the programs and projects as well that favors such emphases. Our 
more specific recommendations follow in part from the themes an d in part 
from our reviews of the evidence and testimony. As has been suggested above, 
the evaluation of programs for children is^an iffy business and the interpreta- 
tion of evaluations unavoidably involves one in' multiple acts of judgment. 
Nevertheless, we havef made every effort to align our recommendation witR. 
existing data and to discuss data relevant to each recommeiidatibn in the main 
body of the report- 

JJecommeiidations for Presehool Programs 
'(Especially Head Start) - , 

■ ■ ■ . ^ ' * ^ - . • . . 

I- Diversify Head Start away from its present primary orientation toward 
center-based preschool education. ' * 

. •.Broaden its focus to include* (as many Head -Start projects do) othfer 
aspects. of child development in^addition to cognitive and academic. 



• Broaden its format to include home-based (in afddition to center-based) 
projects^, and parent training projects. "\ ^ . \ , 

• Broaden the range of indices jased to indicate its effectiveness- 

• Continue (emphasize) research on the effects of center-based preschool 
; education, . v 

11. Implemfeht screening programs for all children under the conditions given 
below. We suggest screening followed by appropriate treatment at birth, 
2-3 years, and kindergarten- i ' " 

• Screening should be conducted by appropriately trained personnel (not 
V necessarily pediatriidans) who work within a health system with com- 
prehensive referral capabilities. . V 

' - • Screening for and identification of needs should occiir only when pro-* 
grams to meet the needs' are available- . * 

• Screening priorities should be i>ased on - diagnostic sophistication^ tKe 
risks of late identification, and the availability of appropriate pro- 
grammmg. 

111. Provide lindividualized services for preschool children with special needs 
as early in the child's life as is beneficial- Services should in most cases 
include peirent training- - ^ 

• Currently we seem best able to provide programming for preschool chil- 
dren with sensory and physical needs. More programs should be imple- 
mented for such children. 

• Focus on research and development .of programming models where our 
knowledge is inadequate for current implementation (e-g., in the 
.areas of learning disabilities, behavior disorders, or emotional disturb- 
ances)- . ■ ij 

• Implement more (and at an earlier age) bilingual preschool projects for 
^ non-English speaking children to prepare them for- the regular school 

^ system, . 

• Adjust categorical funding at t^ie programming level to permit integra- 
tion of children with different special needs in the same preschool pro- 

. jects. While at the Same time insuring 'the continued in3ividuality of the 
■ services provided. - 

• Integrate children with special needs 'into regular school jJrogram^ as 
much as possible/ especially 'using special preschools to permitHater 
regular school attendance. 



Reco mmenda dons for Day Care 

In the case of day care, we first consider child development issues, and con- 
clude that: ^ , . 

• Day care meeting some carefully considered standard of basic adequacy will 
- not be deteiimental t V ^ ' - . 

• There is virtually no way at present to know .what must be added to such 
basic care^so as to positively affect childrein'^s development generally. 

• Researcfif is needed tcf more definitely imderstand the potential and present 
^ effects .of day care on children; in its absence, substcintial investment in 

developmental day care appears inadvisable. ■ ^ " 

After a consideration of various arguments for day care, we recommend: 

I- '^i^t a system of <3ay care feciiities, . including centers, homes, places in 
private centers;,^ homemaker services, and other jfacilities as outlined in the 
Support section be organized to deal vyith the needs of children from un- 

^ supervised, inadequately supervised, crisis, and str^s situations as needeH. 

It. That some ap^ijopriate organization such as .outreach services from an- 
appropriate health care netwofk be devised, tested^ an5 instituted to pro- 
vide screening of young children fpr potential health ^and^educational^ 
problems, and that a full complement of services be made a'^ilable to deal 
with those problems as necessary. Where research -is necessary, to accom-. 
plish this, it shoujd be supported. 

III. That a very limited number of densely populated areas be selected for the 
experimental establishment of a multipurpose day care center offering 
a, broad spectrum of services,>>vith both the centers and detailed cinalysis 

^.of their operation to be supported by the federal government. This pro- 
posal is directed toward obtaining more information on the optim*il way to 
operate a center so as tOLmost effectively and efficiently cope with the usage 
rates, types of problems, program successes^ and a score of other basic facts 
about even a rough approximation to an average day care center. 

IV. That efforts be made „ to produce and execute housing designs that will 
promote informal or otherwise shared child care arrangements. The goal is 
a modem urban equivalent of the unfericed middle-of-the-block backyard. 

Th^e are several more general recomniendations which we state in this 
latter section/First^ all d^y care, whether in homes or centers* shoxil.d be: of 
such a quality as to offer very little ;risk of harming the child:* Second, we 
recognize that advances in the state of knowledge about early childhood might 
substantially change our conclusions,. particT^ the ar-ea of chjiji develop- 

ment. Analysis has sliown the necessity of further knowledge about the chil- 



dren; we urge that its pursuit be encouragesi. Third, there i^gh^ exist local 
situations in which a day care center is-;in any terms^ inchiding financial/ the 
best solution to a group of problems. In such. situations.-vjFacilities shoxild be 
provided. 

.... ^ ■ 

Recommendations for Education Services 

1. Increase Structure and management in traditional currictilum areas. 

' - - . . ■• ! ' ■ - . - - ■■ 

Itis proposed that a strategy of increased structure and managem^^it in the 
priirfSs&y "school classroom be used to increase the attainment of basic skills 
of reading and arithmetic* Increased classroom structure and management 
includes: (1) a strong iiistructional emphasis with clearly stated and measur- 
able goals, which are carefully sequenced: (2) ongoing assessment capability 
in the classroom; (3) individualized ^elp after assessment; and (4) extensive 
piatming by and careftrl supervision of.the instructionaJiStaff.. _ - ^ 

Th^ federal government could mpye to encourage increased structure 
^and management by providing incentives primarily in the form of (cohipen- 
satory education) resources tied to con&tigns designed to encourage adopr 
tion of the recommended^ strategy^ by projviding technical assistance and 
iitformation^ and by creating demonstration projects. 

n. Diversify education- c - , 

' To diversify education essentially means to broade^^e range of " activities 
emphasized in the'classroom which are considered a le^timate part of the 
child's education and for which the child is rewarded and receives prestige. 
*' . Tl:iose skills that ire nQw considered basic should be tatight in the most 
effective manner possible. But the remainder of the day should be spent in 
activities which allow each child to use an^ develop other skills. It appears 
that there are other human skills that — in terms of vocational relevance^ in 
terms of- the structure of/htiman abilities, in terms of-^educability— fully 
^ deserve to be a part 6f the basic eairly ctirriculum, \ 

This recommendation can now- only be given in a general way. as^ a 
statement of the need for the. development of a diversified emphasis. '^The 
types of activities and the specific curricula which would be included in a 
diversified education program would have to He established by a devel op- 
men tji>rogram. The established distinction betweei? verbal and spatial 
f abilities could well be us^ as a starting point, given that the distinction has 
been weil^iocumented and that a reasoned argument'nowjexists that schools 
should acknowledge it; We are here recommending planning followed by 
■ program research an<5"development in order to design a more diversified 
education for children. 



Recommeridations Relating to Family Services 

This r^ommendation proposes a 'general goal of services which should apply 
to planning and implementation of all public programs directed at children, 
The main^ thrust of the recommendation is toward -working^ with the family^ 
rather than "around" it* We hold that public policy in this area shoxild make 
families the focus of intery^ention efforts, should use parents as primary agents 
of change, and should involve parents in policy and administrative decision- 
making, A series of specific procedures arei^esented in the body of the report 
to support this recommendation* \ ' * 



Health Care Recommendations 

Children's health problems are riot neatly separable from problems i^ the 
\ organization of services designed to solve them. Consequently^ health recom- 
mendations cannot be made through a comparatively 'simple cf&mparison 
existing pcohlems with available programs. Generally speaking, in ti^e case of 
.^iiealth the right programs exist- The problems arise from utilization, avail- 
ability, and ^accessibility. Health care recommendations must reflect a cdnsidr- 
. eration of the health caretaking system. ' - * * 

From a general introductory discussion of -the relationship of health to chid 
development and the problems associated ^^nth policy decisions, we move to a 
set of recommendations for child health programs related to the gener^ child 
development strategies which are being developed in this report, / - 

Recommendations: * - . 

L Nutritional programs should be redesigned, expanded, and giyen igreater 
priority as a preventive health strategy for "children- ^ " • 

■ ■ * ■ ■ ' r - " ^ ■■ ■ " 

11. Maternal an^^nfant care projects and family planning progranos should be , 
. expanded to - cover more of the hjghgpsk populations^ programs 
. should, remain (as they are at presenOseparate; categorical programs, for 

'the immediate future. - 

. ^ - * ■ ■ < - / ■ . • ■ ■ - ' " . * " * ^ 

• . ■ " ."^ . " ^ ^ ' ^ • ■ . . ' ■ ' . ■" 

- Ill, Other direct health seryipes efforts^f or children should be Incorporated into ' 

V^: * one of two more comprehensive settings: ' • : ^ 1 ;^ ; * . 

' : • Coniprehensiv^ family-oriented health c^elivery systems such as Family 
Health Centers. \ ■ ■ ^ 

• Multi-service pro^^ms for children, such as Head Start, schools, or 
. ... Parent-Child Centos!- ^ ^ 



IV- Broad emphases in a child health strategy should be: (1) diversificatiein of' 
pediatric manppvyer (alorig^witK general expansion o'fallied afrd community 
health personnel); (12) improvement in financial support for child health 
services;. (3) .an^i jmprj^ in general ; environmental conditions for 

\ childnen. ^ V \ — , ^ ^ \ • - ' _ * . 

COMMENTS-6i? FUTURE ANALYSIS ' 

The;data bkse for'a sfuciy^usii^as this consists of three kinds of research activ- 
ity: (D'analysis^ (2) problem and program. studies, and (3) basic research. ;How 
could one facilitate planning in the future? ' - ^ - 

"^^We suggest that a permanent intramural analysis group be set up viithin " . 
HEW to provide for a continuing synthesis and analysis of information about 
programs for clvldren. This group would jaot be concerned with day-to-day 
planning activities/ but it would liave periodic responsibilities to provide a 
comprehensive ansdysis of programs for children. VVe suggest that one or two 
extramural groups be established to assist in the^developn>ent of analyses, and 
to provide possible pther perspectives, about program gmdan - _ 

,We do not make recommendations about the futherance of problem and 
program studies and of basic studies^ because there are present trends, toward a / 
greater quality and quantity of relevant research activity in these areas. Thisj^ ^ 
seems manifest in the development of agency .planning functions, and* in the , 
rrfove toward intCTagehcy coordinatipn created Panel for 

Early Childhood Research and Development.^ . _ . ' . - 

There seems to be a di\dsion> roughly^ ^ : 

by traditional child welfare legislation and programs, and many of the newer 
group of problems brought in by the recent poverty initiatives. The former are 
problems of children in trouble because of .personal crisis or risks in the imme^ / 
diate environment; the latter are problems of children who have statistically^ 
poor chances of social status later. These ^re termed -'child welfare issues'' vs. 7 
y^social issues/' ' 

; It is probable that the :''social issues" are not uniquely issues ol; childhood, 
nor uniquely to be addressed by ai^alysis or programs confined to childhood.^ 
Sucii problems relate to the following questions:- ' . " ' 

•^Dq we have more education than we need? D9 we have the kind of education 
^' we need?;' * . " ' ' ^ " . • 

• Are Ae existing child care professions still fully Viable? Can we solve prpb- ' 
lems by multiplications of themj Are the professional structures the reason-- 
able sources either of problem definition or of advocacy? , — ^ - 

• Can social institutions replace the family for the child? Is it possible" for us to _ 
strengthen the family in its relation to the child? . . ^ * • >^C? 



^rS-^y^^ provide more openings for pi^oductiv^lab^r? Can we provide more 
distributed dignity of labor? c 

• Can we create a politiczd socicdization? ' . ' 

• Can we fi^d some way to remain competitive as a society without crushing 
con:\petitiveness witViin? ^Vhere and how. can we assert- "quality of life" 
values for families and their children? * , ."^ 

■ ■ . I ■ ■■■ . ■ 

■ The ""child welfare issues" now dealt with by programs for children can 
probably only be solved by efforts to obtain the Iong-sougF\t-f or services that 
are individualized^ relejyant, comprehensive, and coordina^^. This will prob- 
ably not .be established by new programs for comprehensiveness established on 
a historic bed of old programs. Most likely, it will require changes in the man- 
agement of existing programs. 

Probably, in the long run, effective services could be obtained by exten- 
sions of existing health and school service bases. The fundamental innovation 
needed is an effective provision for local, management and accountability. 
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^The Child Care and P^t>lic Policy Co2iference_held in March of 197^ focused 
on Ehr. Shieldon White's Federal Programs for Young Children: Rer^iezo and' 
Recommendations^ which is summarized in the previous section. What follows 
here are four critiques by distinguished scholars in the field, a sutnmary of 
these presentations^ and a statement using these comments to link the issu/es of 
child care and public policy. - 

It was hoped that by convening this group of peers and policymakers, 
discussion of White's paF>er would highlight the cC>mplexity and diversity of 
the problems in this area. Most importantly we needed to make'it clear to all 
cpricemed that there is no single answer and also that there is no single 
question. / f 

Each of the following presentations reflects the particular interests and 
expertise of an individual scientist. While they aremot necessarily divergent 
opinions^ they do represent different concerns. 



Commentary on 

Federal Programs £or yhung: Children . 
Review and Recommendations 



, . Carl Bereiter . ^ * 

Ontario Institute for Studies in Education ^ 

Were it not for the widespread^ncertainty and gloom currently surrounding . 
early childhood education^ this would be a discouraging report. Like other 
recent reports it finds that nothing seems to 'make much difference, but it does 
not stop with this faciler ^d disheartening observation. It is irnpressive that 
Sheldon White and his colleagues sifted out so much relevant policymaking 
materiad from the available data. Specifically, the findings I refer to are that 
structured teaching programs have tended to be more effective than unstruc- 
tured ones^ that parent training has been more successful than parent educa- 
tion, and that referral has had more tangible benefit than therapy in family 
social work. I will comment on.several of these conclusions with the intent of 
modifying or amplifying them in the light o£my own knowledge and judgment. 

First, however, I would like to discuss a vital issue — the measurement of 
educational outcomes — which is treated merely as a background topic in the 
report- The entire effort .of policymakers to Sase'their decisions on data will be r 
determined by the ability to measure relevant outcomes. The measurement 
picture is somewhat bleaker than the report indicates, and on atieast one point 
this bleak picture has definite policy implications- Briefly, the meas^^*ement 
picture may be summarized as follows. 

•1. As thereport mdicates, present measurement 

' assessment of ixitellec±ual aptitudes but with two major qualifications. First, 
- cross-culturial comparisons of aptitudes are Very risky. .This dbes not mean, - 
' ^however, that a vailable^ measures are invalid for\nertain cultural or ethnic 
groups. Most available evidence suggests that existing aptitude measures are . 
about equally valid for American subpopulations and can therefore appro- 
priately be used for comparing differently treated groups of children within 
given subpopulations. What, is not appropriate is to judge the success of an 
educational intenfentioh program for poor black children, for instance, by 
comparing aptityde test scores with middle^class white norms* Failure to 
make this distinction between within-group and across-group comparisons 
has led some policymakers to reject aptitude tests altogether when they 
^ iiUght still have- valuable uses fbr'withm-sroup assessm^ts of educational 
effects. The" second qualification, however, is that we have no basis for OX 



judging the yalue^ if any_^_pf ,experim'entally„ in 

scores. A recent study of large, representative first-grade populations indi- 
cates that in the last 10 years scores on a reading readiness test have gone up 
enormously/ with no attendant increase in the reading achievement scores 
that the readiness test was supposed to predicts This finding gives substantial 
weight to the fear that changes in aptitude scores may have no material con- 
sequence and therefore should not be taken seriously as indicators of the 
effectiveness of early childhood educational programs. 

2. Our ability to measure achievement in basic scholastic skills is probably 
much lower than the report indicates. Elementary school achievement tests 
- 7 . have embarrassingly high correlations with measures of scholastic aptitude. 
Of particular significance is the close relationship between tests of reading 
comprehension and tests of verbal intelligence. No one, to my knowledge, 
has succeeded in demonstrating that these two kinds of tests measure any- 
thing different, which leaves us in the: position of not i?eing able to measure 
with any confidence what is without doubt the singlef most important skill 
^ .objective of elementary education. It is most distressing that specialists in 

educational evaluation are pursuing high-flown models of the evaluation 
process while doing little or nothing to raise the basic instrumentation of 

I measurement^abo^ inadequate leWl: 

" 3- The report correctly indicates that o.ur ability to measure outcomes' in the 
area of personality and social development is virtually nil, and this is not . 
from a lacl$>Df efforts to devise tests. The report hints at the prospect that 
personality and social development outcomes may not be susceptible to 
testing as we how conceive of it, that is as softiething that can be accom- 
plished at a sitting and at: modest cost. There is no reason why it should be. 
Finding out whether a person can do something is a much different matter 
from finding out his response tendencies in a broad area of behavior. While 
finding'out about the former may^ost a dollar^ finding out about the latter 
. may cost a huiidred or a th^^j^s^fc^fcames as much. Accordingly, if policy^ 

makejs ar^ serious about wanting-to base their decisions on empirical results 
: in the personality and social domain, they may have to be prepared to make 

. /; an. enormously" larger investment in evaluation than anyone has seen fit to 
\: " -make thus far. . ^ 

>■■•-.•*' - ^ ' . * ' * 

/ 4. The new approach to evaluation signified by the "indicators of quality" and 

. enthusiastically reviewed by the report is not kn advance but rather a dismal 

• , , ^ retreat from the problem. It amou^ite to taking what had been considered 
independent variables (teacher behaviors) and turning them into a dependent 
variable {"good teaching/' as judged by experts).- With such an indexra^tj^ 
program can be converted from a failure to a success simply by cbnformii^ 
to the prevailing prejudices.^ Such a criterion woxild generally stifle efforts to 

62 improve the state of the art. ^ i . , - / 

•:er|c:-' ■. . ' . . 5J - 



The purpose of these remarks on evaluation has not been to .engender 
despair but to suggest that if policy decisions are to be based more on outcome 
data, as I believe they should be, efforts to develop basic measu/emeht tech- 
nology will have to be much more serious and at a much higher level of support 
than they have been in the past. 

I will noT^ turn to several of the report's major recommendations that are 
related to preschool and elementary education. 

"Diversify Start away from its present primary orientation toward center- 

based preschool education." Some specific and reasonable suggestions are 
made for extension *of Head Start activities beyond regular preschool educa- 
tion, but the report remains vague about what should become of the center- 
based preschool programs that now Constitute the core of Head Start activities. 
Should they be expanded, held to their current level, cut back to make way for 
the more specialized^programs suggested or ultimately phased out? The same 
inconclusiveness is discernable in several chapters in which evidence bearing 
on the need for early educational intervention is presented. Whereas there is 
little to quarrel with in the analysis of evidence piece-by-piece, it does lead 
inexorably to a conclusion that is left unstated- The conclusion may be 
forpiulated as follows. Ten years ago there was no decisive evidence but an 
abtjmdance of suggestive evidence supporting the hypothesis that early educa- 
tional experience is crucial for cognitive development. After a decade of exten- 
sive basic and applied research, we still do not have any decisive evidence, but 
the trend of suggestive evidence has been rather consistently against the 
hypothesis- In short^ we now have much less reason to believe in the/impor- 
tance of preschool education than we did back in the days when our knowledge 
consisted of that summarized by Himt's Intelligence and Experience and 
Bloomjs Stahlhty and Change in Human Characteristics. This concliision, 
coupl^ -with What appears to be encouraging results from Follow Through, 
leadsmne to favor the eventual withdrawal of resources froni preschool educa- 
tion in favpr of the improvement of instruction in elementary school. ' 

"Include home-based . . . and parent training projects/' The problem with this 
recommendation is the assumption^ almost universally shared, that home 
intervention is merely an alternative and- hopefully more effective -"delivery 
, syst«n".for services otherwise comparable to those of a center-based preschool 
'^prograin- The two a^ radically different^ Compensatory preschool programs 
siihply add ph certainSexperiences to those already provided by the home, 
leaving the horne essentially imtouched. Home interventions aim at changing, 
to" a great^ qr lesser extent, the culture of the home, especially the character of 
parent-child interactions. The courts have long, refogriized a division of author- 
4tyl:>etween the state and the parent in socialization of the child, with the gen- 
ei^al recognition that parental authority: is primary, to be abridged only to a 
minimum extent necessary to meet'spcietys needs. Home intervention consti- 
tutes a potentially major shift in the balance of authority, in favor of the state,. 



at a time when there appears to be a shift of values in the opposite direction^ 
5x><the direction of pluralism and against the homogenizing influence of state- 
/controlled education. The profound human ri^ts implications of home inter- 
/ vention ought to be seriously consideredT'ahd^ecisions should not be merely 
based on cost-effectiveness. 

"Increase structure and management^Jn-traiditional curriculum areas." This is 
an important positive recommerf^ation. It .may be premature, given the current 
state of evidence, but it is clear that evidence ^does-converge in this direction. 
However, it is not known that structure /albne acts independently to improve 
the effectiveness of school programs. Although programs effective in raising 
school achievement tefiti to, be structured, not all such programs are effective, 
anci what makes the difference in effectiveness of structured programs is lit tip 
understood. Tit is quite possible that an=^ examination of Title I .findings wbtild 
show more ineffective than effective programs-) The report has been overly 
hasty in rejecting curriculum and curriculxim materials as an additional and 
perhaps interacting variable. The evidence cited for th^ irrelevsuice of curric- 
ulum'^ variations consists largely of statemei;its by people who have not, to my 
knowledge, carefully examined the r^earch.. In the area of reading, for in- 
stance^ the evidence in favor of intensive phonics instruction is at least as 
strong as the evidence in favor of structure. Intensive phonics instruction, of 
course, virtually necessitates a structured teaching, method, but the reverse is 
not true. There may be a constellation of featiires that make an effective teach- 
ing program; structure is one aspect of such a program that is insufficient 
without the others! 

"Diversify education." This recommendation is so broad that it is little more 
than endorsement of a catchword. There are several directions that such diver- 
sification might take, but of these the one suggested in the report seems the 
least prom^ing. I refer to selecting some neglected mental ability, such as a 
spatial ability, and attempting to foster it. This sort of thing h^ been done in 
connectior^ with various perceptual abilities, with skills nominally measured 
by the Illinois Test of Psycholinguistic Abilities, and earlier in connection with 
Thurstone's Primary Mental Abilities, Generally it has been possible to design . 

" training to raise releyant test scores, but so what? There is no evidence to siig- 
gest this is. a meaningful or useful kind of education. A more significant kind of 
diversification could arise from designing new instructional programs for 

- teaching core subjects: that would draw on different abilities, frorn those that 
are now predictive of success — for instance, to devise a way of teachiiig 
reading to children who are high on spatial but low on verbsil abilities. Thi^ is^ 
the kind of programmatic effort that -Jensen has proposed* and that is im ^liedV 
by research on aptitude-treatment igiteractions (going out and producing inter- 
actions, that is, instead of just looking for them). A£ present^ however, we 
have no idea if this is even possible. In spite of decade of talk about adapting 
instruction to individual differences, almost nothing has been done about it. 
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The report is quite clear in saying that much research has to be done before 
diversification can be realistically implementedV What the report does not. 
make clear is that the day for intelligent diversification of curriculum and 
teaching methods is so tar off that in/ the meantime we need to continue 
devoting a great deal of effort to what Dr. White refers to disparagingly as 
"solving the average child's average problems." 

: I will not comment on the report's recommendations concerning day care, <■ 
health, and family services. They seem very judicious and practical, but they 
deal with matters outside my zone of competence. There is a certain continuity 
to the wisdom of these reconrmendati'ons which deserves to be heeded over 
and above the particular proposals. The essential wisdom emerges most clearly 
in the recommendation that "screening foi" and identification of needs should 
occur only when programs to meet the needs are available." Such a statement 
" is self-evident *nd would not need to be made were there not such a history, in 
programs for children, of directing money toxvard the most-loudly proclaimed 
needs instead of toward the means that show greatest promise of doing spme 
good. / * V 




William Kessen 
Yale University 



An omnibus story that is a favorite of mine concerns a very popular college 
course'in Old Testament literature that was well attended because the instructor 
invariably asked the same question for his final examination: Name the seven 
kings of Israel- When he learned at last that he was the butt of campus jokes^ 
the instructor .without forewarning changed the examination to a -question 
about the philosophy of the prophet SamueL All but one student left the hall at" 
once; the'staybehind wrote bravely on his paj>er^ "I do not know much about 
the prophet Samuel/ but> for what it's worth, here ^re the seven kings of 
Israel." • Under present circumstances^ those of us attending a meeting on 
public policy and child development may behave somewhat like that student — 
giving bur answers to Dr, White's report without regarding the specific ques- 
tions that it raises.. 

>There is further poignancy^ in this story with regards to our task. This 
prodigious report on federal programs for children certainly can be seen as 
representing the seven and the seventy-seven kings and ^queens (and perhaps 
the knaves) of child development, and yet it also very much needs a Samuel. 
Unfortumately, the report does not have an explicit message. Federal Programs 
is not the kind of statement we considered in 1973 as fulfilling the intention of 
the forum on policy; it is no Jencks or Jensen. The-manuscript is too sane^ too^ 
bland^ and polyarchal to arouse strong feelings. Although it vsrill lead us to^ 
state our prejudices and otir^points of view, it does, not provide us with, the 
kind of clear target we might have wished to support or to contest!. 

" There is much, however^ to admire in this remarkable report^ this^twehty- 
camel train.' TTie hard-headed attitude, towards costs and benefits^JangXiage 
which I do not usually find Congenial, and the reduction of an enormous, data 
base from two thousand pages to a two thouscind word recommendation for 
policy is a substantial achievement, whatever its implications^ for policy. 

After consideration of the vast literature. White and his colieagues-Come to 
two explicit conclusions— that the goals of federally supported pfogrdttts for 
children should be shifted toward greater individualization and responsiveness^ 
to • children's needs and that the programs should work with, rather than 
around, the family. Not quite as sure-handed is the recommendation that 
federal programs should be directed in-the first instance toward the ctilturally' 
excluded and the disadvantaged, T^'^^^^re other and perhaps^ equally impor- ^ 

tant implicit conclusions -which I will address shortly. \ . — ■ 

; - Whatever our consensiis about the general condusions, there is much in the 
report to be happy about. The emphasis on early health screening, for example, 
is fundamental and exigent! The proposal to mtegrate , children with special 
needs into regxalar classroom settings as^oon and as of ten as possible may not 
be viewed sympathetically by. many groups, but it certainly deserves our dis- 
cussion arid, rbelieve, our support* Not surprisingly, hjowev^r, there are pcirts oiF 



the document which can be argued— specifically, the pulling recojnmenda- 
tions about. day care. Rather than discuss specifics, I will raise thireje general 
issues: the rule of the culture, the central issue of values, and the paradoxes of 
adaptation, . - ' . 

The Rule of the Culture. A striking characteristic of this report is its strange 
disconnection fronn the major for.^es at \Vork in our culture. To exaggerate, it; is 
almost as though the authors hadw'alked into a. great bam of a library called 
"child development" in which there were neither exits nor windows. Two 
illustrations of such disconnections should serve to make my point. The* 
primary changes of the last 50 years that affeot child care, and by implication^p 
federal programs in child care are changes in the status of American women- 
No discussion of the issues can proceed sensibly i^or can'there be an under- 
standing of the problerns. of , children without initial and continuing considera- 
tion of that historical mutlation. The fact that more and , more- women will 
work, that child care in the home has begun to be less gender-differentiated, 
and that there are new expectations of women and of men all bear directly and 
immediately on chfld care and federal programs. The future of American 
women, some of whom will be mothers, is not an esoteric 05* academic issue; it 
is far more practical and immediate than whether we teach Piaget.or Bereiter. 

The second instance of disconnection is perhaps less obvious; it is the failure 
of the report to recognize changes'in the.fianction of children./Here I draw 
heavily on the recent work of Professor Keniston- and liis colleague^ at the 
Carnegie Council on Children: They have plotted, with somie success, the 
fundamental change in the role of children over, the past century from beirig 
economic-assets to economic liabilities and the parallel culture-defining c^ange^ 
from having children to fulfill a moral obligation or economic necessity to 
having children, to use an ugly phrase, as a consumer pleasure. Whatever thefr 
theoretical implications these are crude practical issues relating to population 
growth, patterns of age distribution in our culture, and the goal expectations 
of parents for their children- ^ 

I refer to these omissions and other less notable ones as "the rule of the 
culture" because, however painful it may be, it is; true that we can consider 
child care only- within a cultural context; as late twentieth-century Americans 
our definitions and viewpoints are embedded in a cultural context- Some of us> 
certainly those-of us who cotne out of an experimental tradition, would like to 
be able tp. isolate the problems of child care and development and to^deal with 
them as -though- they were freed of their entailment in the rest of the cuJture. 
However^ we cannot and therefore, the report should have been addressed 
even more so to the cultural contexts of child care. Incidentally, three of us at 
this conference recently visited China and are even more convinced of the 
notion of the rule of culture than we were heretofore. 

TTte Qentral Issue of Values. The second group of general issues make up the 
central issue of values- There is a-<tension in the report between the explicit 



' goals stated in the earlier parts of volume one and the implicit goals which 
actually define it. To put it str^ght out, I believe that the most important ques- 
tions about child care are ethical and ideologlCat^ot technological. Yet; there 
is a wariness in the report about addressing the etracal and the ideological, and 
surely the: reluctance has a sound defense — :to maintain scholarly distance, to 
be objective, to be reasonable. But tl)e assumption that psychological facts are 
'free of value and valuation is nonsense; in the case of child care, it is pernicious 
nonsense. And, ironi'cally, what happens when we try toi'be standoffisH and^ 
impartial i^ that the ideology sneaks in and you find, to take the repiort in hand 
as .an exaniple, that the primary ideological and valuational definition of the 
document is never explicitly stated. 

The unseen argument has, in my opinion, two premises. The first is that we 
can respond to the indiyiduaL child's needs because (a) we-know. wha^t they are 
and, knowing them, (bX it is appropriate to respond to them in spite of corripet- 
ing considerations. To make the contrast obvious, there exist, in addition to 
the needs of the single and particular child/ the needs of the group, the needs of 
society broadly bounded, ^It is not rny intention to support one value over the 
other; rather, it is essential tO; note the unexamined ethical premise of the 
report that leads^ psychology and' technology aside, to an emphasis on the 
further individualizing of child care and educational programming. 

The second ideological premise, which is not always made explicit, is the 
goal of catching up with middle-class groups— catching up the disadvaxntaged 
' or the excluded to match middle-class standards. It is strange that bptti of these- 
ideological principles are part of our blood, but they becomie . dangerous only if 
they are permitted to remain unexamined. Yet, we may ccmclude, when wie 
have completed our\deliberations, that these are basic ideological principles 
tliatwe^wish to maihtain^explicitly . -1 prop'ose only that we be certain about 
our convictions; particularly about the catching up premise; there are logical 
'as well as ethical problems with this racecourse notion. 

* It i^ interesting that concerning the question of values, the report is stron^ 
gest in its recommendations about health services. In spite of the absence of any 
formal evaluation of existing health* care programs, the report makes excellent 
sense,, is quite persuasive, ancf well directed. The apparent consensus of opin- 
ion is probably due to general agreement as to the value of healthy children; 
health may be one of the few remaining values that most members of the 
culture share. Whereas attempts to achieve agreement among Americans to 
such assertions as "God is good" fall short of* imanimous assent, everyone 
agrees that you should brush your teeth daily. This statement not only reflects 
American attitudes, but also the problems we face. We can move ahead on a' 
fecferal program pf child care only when the program is based on some shared:, 
principle of the culture. It is a truth politicians learn early and one we cannot 
ignore. But more to the point, if we do not have any strong sense of shafed-^r 
values or a productive and signaling idea about the values of children or the 
values of education, then,, in such a policy of. entropy, we move towards indi- 



ndualization. More bluntly, whatever its other sources, individualization 
■epresents the absence of positive ideology and the weakness of shared values 
n the United States. This report represents a far more widespread failure to 
^TOOgniie the ethical and ideolog^ical dime^tsions, of our work, a failure which 
las led in turn to the curious texture of our field. ^ r 

Witness, as example,. theC-engineering model, implied by WHite and his col- 
eagues,. that is slightly shifted away from an emphasis on the ^developmental 
;>sych'oIogist as expert. Imagine that the king (I am obviously cJbsessed with 
royal images) says to thfe Royal Railroader, "You folks iare supposed to be the 
experts oh railroads; please make some recommendations on what we should 
io about national railroad policies/' 

The x^sdr experts make an intensive study of railroads, come 'back to the 
ong^ arjil say,. "Well, there's an enonnous variety of track^B^^ 
larrow gauge and some wide gauge. We also Have a wide div^^^hde in equip- 
:nent and pattems; some trains ran only between Peoria and Qjjj^vSO' others 
From Princeton to New3runswick. We are not always able to tefWF the trains 
ivork or not because we haven't been able to get some of the engines started, 
rhen, of course,^ some of them that have started haven't 'been working as well 
as others although pur . rail-eval^ation procedures cannot determine the 
reasons for the varf^tioii. But we do have two strong recommendations, yotir 
pnajesty- First, -we tHiiik we ought to maintain the variety in pur railroad sys- 
tem— anothei; example of democ^tic pluralism— perhaps even increase it. ' . 
Second, we sxxrely ought to keep the pullman carf' ' , • ' . 

In the meetin^of experts and^ policymakers nobody -asks, "Where do you^ ^ • 
bvant the trains to go?" American* child care.and education may not be quite as 
diverse as this example suggests and some of you may not agree that- the ^ 
defense of the family sometimes seems as quaint as the defense of the pullman. 4 - 
3ar, but the general iinfplications of the fable are important. 

In contrast, Alexander II once faced his engineers and, asked about the 
design of a railroad between St. Petersburg and Moscow, seized a straightedge 
and a pen and drew a line with neither curve nor contour. Neither advocating 
>uch autocratic solutions nor the similar solutions of demopratic centralism, I 
do feel that .we must face the problems of living and working in a pluralistic 
;ociety thajfehas no positive ideology. Even more appropriately, we should be 
y^ary of the report's implied analogy betweerii applied developmental psychol- 
ogy and applied physical science. Such an analogy is crippling because the 
psychologist carmot function as a technocrat in the absence or ethical or 
ideological imperatives. Moreover/ the psychologist does not function we^ as 
a technocrat because of a not very well hidden desire to be policymaker -Arell 
as advisor on the implementation of policy. 

The Paradoxes of Adaptation, And so, in almost orderly Fashion, we reach the 
Final s*t of issues* the paradoxes pradaptation. Althotagh there has been'ritual 
bowing to Darwinian or adaptatidnal conceptions of child development for p9 



many years, few psychologists have taken the model seriously in its detail anc^ 
in its precision. If there were time enough, I would try to make a strong/case 
for the re-awakening of an adaptational model.for child development. Short of 
such an exercise, I will'use the concept to suggest a problem we face if we see 
the child, adapting and, while in the process of adaptation, constructing his 
.own environment, and then adapting to that environment in a cominuou§< 
fashion throughout his life. The easy contrast between sensitive periods and 
hereditary determination seems absurd; we much face the complexities of a 
child in constant adaptation '^to an e^nvironment^hich he both meets and, tr^ns- 
fprms. However, if continuous adaptation is a jy-oper view of the child and if 
human beings are as adaptable as I think they are, then we have a^remark^ble 
paradox. \ - ( * 

The first part of the paradox is based on experience with the adaptational 
capacity of children. In our own children and in the children we see in schools 
or other institutions, remarkable transformations are lappai^nt. Children -learn 
remarkable things; they become very subtle social thedi^ts and so welL-attuned 
to their environment thai: th^y make* discriminations \child psychologists can 
hardly begin to plot. Childreij-are'not only adaptive but. also superbly com- 
peterit in their- adaptation, • \ 

The^^cond part of the paradox, which is allied to the first, is the vast 
cross-cultural differences in children and child care. Bronfenbrenner, Steven- 
son, an^ 1 present .detailed arguments, for example, that Chinese children 
are profoundly different from -American children, and unless one is prepared 
to. make radical cryptogenetic hypotheses; one must maintain that the cultural^ 
differences represent different adaptation, Against these two parts of the para- 
dox must be juxtaposed a thirjd — the apparent ineffectiveness of all our early 
educational programs. If we have this organism adaptable beyond all others, 
.this child who can sense and conform and construct, remarkably complicated 
arrangernents,. why do we have this report, thousands of pages in length, 
which informs us that no matter what is done, there will be little difference? 
The paradoxes of adaptation or docility ought to be the center of our attention. 
The only resolution of^^ the puzzle that makes mTuch sense is derivable from the 
first two parts of the paradox — we have not arranged our educational pro- 
grams so as to make sufficient anc^ appropriate demands for^adaptation on the 
part of the cfhild. At present, he is able'to solve almost-any of our educational 
innovations by role-switching, by ''code-switching" into the setting where "^vre 
put him and then switching back to his other definitions — the definitions of the 
family, the street, the peer gang,^ personal psychopathy— as soon as he leaves 
the educat:^:" netting. Individualization, even to. achieve its own limited 
goals, must :e ^\ individualization (an indivisibility making) across all the 
living setting: of the child. But,. inevitably, the circle turns and clbses; we live 
in a culture and at a time which carries^ strongly held and shared belief in 
sprawling individualism and the virtues of fluent role-switching. 
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The issues this report raises are many. I would like to focus my remarks on the 
particul*: items that J consider rdative to policyinaking and a knowledge base. 
I am most impressed vyith the scholarship tijat went into this report and its 
interesting I^l;orical perspective. This helps us to gain an historical orientation 
which will alleviate, perhaps, some of our impatience with^he rate of social 
progress and education. Th^ questions I would like to^ddress in my comments 
are as follows: . . < ' - ■ 

1. Who are the pcSlicymakers we are trying -to-."educate" or, more accurately, 
wishing to work with? ~ ' ' 

2. What kind of informabion do policymakers have^o have to make a decision, 
' and as a corollary, what fortfi does this information have to have? 

3. What do we do with policy issues when there is little information? 

First, I wish to emphasize that the belief system of policymakers is a critical 
factor in our discussion. I believe that policymakers have a set of constructs by 
which they define social and physical reality. Such constructions of course are 
riot unique to policymakers but are characteristic of each of us. The point at 
issuers that the belief system of policymakers is, something that we, know little 
, about. I believe that we can make tertain assumptip^is about<pQlicymakers 
that would be relevant, but the gubstance of these comments is yet to'be im- 
<50vered. For example, I -am -certain that every aduk^M^olicyrnake'r or not, 
•parentbr not — has some^deas, attitudes,, and beliefs 'about child care and b^e 
necessary and sufficient conditipn^'fbr adequate child care. F^or those Who are 
parents, the feeling becomes more relevant an issue because each feels qualified, 
by virtue of his or her experience, to make general statements about, chil^d 
needs and child care requirements. Thus the implicit knowledge or belief sys- 
tems of every policymaker will irxfltxpnce l;he ways in which he treats new 
itiformation. My argument, therefore, is that this is a critical variable in our 
working with policymakers and in presenting a report of this kind. 

Related to this is the fact that child care i? deeply embedded in a context of 
social values and social aspirations. Attitudes and belief systems of policy- 
makers or citizens have to be viewed ifi the context of what the society wants 
for its children and what responsibility the chifSren have to the society. Finally, 
there is concern with the nature of the belief system of policymakers vis-a-vis 
the- role^of research in, the. s&cial sciences. Do policymakers imderstand the 
appropriateness of research regarding sucfi issues as program effectiveness and 
child care policy questions? I am not sure that there is public acceptance of 
such research. When we use such terms as experiment, manipulations; and 
treatment conditions, g^e they accepted by. the, educated public?.' Does the 



^public believe the methods of science to be dppropriate.to the-aceas that cdnc^m 
us? •Dbes ' researcii. iricrely re them more -statistiJ^ gathering^^^d 

description of trends? ^' ■ ' \ . . ' V - 

The,above„<^mments-areVelevant iii^tha they xinderscor^ the need^ for us^ 
\> as investigators,' ro-better present qur findings if we^are to reacK-J^e F^b^aA^in 
• nbt taJking abput'the complexity o?research.i:esiil.ts go- statistical spF>his^«e©n., 
- Rather my point is^emplified by th^ following. Head Start zs based on the 
^ pretifise that children from certain seg;ments of our society-coine Jto school un% 
.prepared-f o)r the demands of school due to certain erivirontnental characteris- 
; tics- and exp>eriences. It is conceivable, however, that one co?2ld. justify Head- 
.*Start not from this point of view. but from the point of vfeW that- these' children- 
are basically slow and genetically limited, oased on this assumptionMt takes 
more time to educate these children; therefore, by starting early, they can be 
provided 'with the experience necessary to fxmction in school. A policymaker,: 
then/may support the Head Start program for reasons other than the explicit 
rationale for such a prdgran^: VVhereas the rationale for such action may vary 
among poHcymakers, they may" agree on the action. If this is true, then the 
evidence they seek would be different and the information they would asKdf 
researchers^ would also differ. If we do not know the perspective of the policy- 
maker regarding this particular issue, we may givg him information that he^ 
cannot or will not utilize. y - 

I would now like to Yaise some issues regarding, the context* in Which this 
'report can be considered. It will' be recalled that the report focuses on federal 
policies 2ind points out very poignantly the wide aixay of federally ...funded pro- 
grams for disadvantaged children. Yet, the society in which we live is so diverse, 
thaf we must raise the question of the relationship between federal programs 
andJocal customs and practices- I am, fully aware that for some programs like 
desegregation,, the local option approach may have not resulted in the desegre- 
gation gains evident today in the South. Ironically, there is at present probably 
^eater desegregation in southern cities than in many northern cities. This may 
be cited as evidence of centralization and flouting of local policy. One caii 
easily envision preschool or day care programs that will also. vary by commu- 
nity • The needs and approaches to day care in rural Kentucky may be far. 
different than in Boston or Princeton^ In essence, my point is that the issues 
described -and the policies^ recommended must be presented against a* backdrop 
of decisions regarding local options. 

I find it very difficult tp think of social policy concerns as separate J&rom the 
larger social context. The report does deal with this with some coi^sistency, b'ut 
it does not come to grips tvith soljutions. TTiat in fact may well be the role of . 
this meeting; We are fepresenting a variety . of interests and we do have th^ 
chance to begin a dialogue; perhaps we can move to some practical solutions. 
It seems to me that the solution to some of the social problems described in this 
report are the responsibilities of agents other tSan those listed. The responsi- 
bility rests with business and education as \Vell as th^^gpyernment. Oppor- 



tiijfu^es fbr.work^ a 
broad' a|ray of indivicixials- JOri the other'li^d^, the^s^ools. Imve a cteaded 

>&nesponsibiKty iri facilitating, the entrance of childre*i?int<ithe world of work ^s, 

, WeRrdSL into .the \^ of-^isixdal living.. Thus, my contention is that ^^'tion 
the prpblems'posed in thi^ report must cfe»me\ firo'm, broader segmen^ £he 
society working in smaller units than on the tf^^graT lev The pr,qbiems^- of 
course^ are complex; but we must look to the relationship between' the federal 

/government and other units of government ^ . : V * 

Thfe issues I would like to present are the following: 1) federal standairds 
tend to be higher than local standards (nursing homes are an example); 2) there 
is: a danger of vested interests in local groups becoming dominant and deter- 

^ mining: policy; and 3) the need for objectivity in evaluation. I think there is 
need to define a^new relationship betwe^ federal and local interaction. I think 
many of xishave tended to favor federal ^policymaking because on the wholp^it 
hasbeennot only broader but probably more liberal.. On lean 
see>eri<i>us probIems.emerging with federal attempts to establish tmiforinity ih 

; some: si>dal policy .areas. ' ; . - 

But before we proceed with these points, we have to know who the policy- 
n^akers. are. They are so varied as to include members of the board of educa- 
tion as well as classroom teachers. And yet every parent voting in the conmiu- 
nity . is also a policymaker, 

■ ' In a democratic society; everyone is or can be a participant in policymakings 
decisions/ and in a complex industrial society where policies are made at every 
level, layer upon layer of policymakers exist.^ The pre ■em of identifying 

' p>olicymakers is indeed complex atnd p>erhaps insoluble, ^ teacher reads an 
article on successful learning in the classroom. The teacher decides that the 
specific approach makes sense, but achieving the same results is a probleml .1 
feel there is a tremendous wastelan.d between the knowledge resulting from : 
research and the implementation of 'that knowledge. Teachers have a better 
understanding of what they heed to achieve, their goals. 

The implications of this report lead me to the cpnclusion that there are two 
broad categories of research^ jeach requiring different strategies and comple- 
ments of individuals. The fjj^ is social policy research, and the second is basic 
research witViin particulaf 'disciplines. The. social policy research that I feel is 
heeded must be interdisciplinary in nature. All of the policy issues and the 
problems, of application of research have to be in a sphere that takes into/ 
account the multidisciplinary nature of the. issues. For exantple^r to understand^ 
Social change and the role of change agents involves not only social psychol- ' 

■ ogists but also sociologists, economists, and others as vn^11.: I find it difficult/to- 
think of any social policy question tha£ can be solved conceptually or einpiri- 

^;^Ily through the efforts of one discipline. I amrftdly aware that the concept o£ 
interdisciplinary- research has been around ^ for a Iong>Cime, that it has posed, 

' many problems, and disillusioned many. Vet/ it is difficult for me to s^.now" 
Row solutions canVbe^ applied to the myriad of sdaarproblems by our tradi-: 



tional resi^grch methods. It is perhaps belaboring the obvious to point but, on. 
the J?asis of this jeport, that the approach to many of the social problems, and 
the solxitions recoinmexTded re<iuire ihterdisdpiinary -efforts. For example, the' ; 
£roubie. with' the evaluation studies in mud^ of the preschool material is the 
lack'of weighting of the influence of the home with^ the school. Do certain 
homes undo what the school is tiying to accorwplish?/ How .were families in 
Head Start prograins studied? Were certain variables selected for study that 
would -be the most promising with a particulaivdisciplinary orientation? ; ^ 
- I must reiterate my belief that variables selected for study by'anyooe-'^e by - 
definition biased and outgrowths of one's Weltanschauung. The theoretical 
bias^of the investigator influences the. conceptualization.- .Thus, the Olympian 
view one might have about all the gross areas that. are.relevant for examina- 
tion— the'family; the parent-child relationship, and so forth^^Js not sufficient ' 
to lead to the" selection of the most relevant: variables. Qne coxild argue then 
that by varying the individuals in a research team, the diversity that, is sought 
is thereby created. After all, p^chologists-have been known to disagree with 
each other. I think this .is more thaii an issue.of indiviauardifferenc,e.-The issue 
is that the type of training received and values held leads to different concepf 
tualizations of the social realm. In effect, \this supports a strong plea for inter- 
disciplinary teams to study social problems.. 

Let me suggest one. area requiring interdisciplinary investigation—the 
phy.sical health . of family "members; I am not conned by the Geritol ad' intt> 
believing that if you have your health you have everything, but L do believe 
that basic medical health is crucial to many of the children under consideration. 
Health of family members then is one way of defining the family envirorunent;, 
and we need to know the impact of this condition on subsequent activities of 
children. The view and treatment of health problems as well as the myths and 
beliefs about health create an interesting network of interact ion snvhich call for 
psychological study. We can further extend this to the medical educator— the 
nurse Qr the physician who g^ts involved by providing treatment. A team 
approach'"is logical in dealing with issues related to health. I am sure we can set 
up prototypes of models we are recommending for iniplementation into this- 
research area. ■ - . ■ ' . .. . ' 

'Research within a discipline is more straightforward and has a tradition 
that perhaps needs examination. Some of you may argue that. the advocacy of . 
research in the triditional disciplinary fashion with the'' traditional method- 
ologies 'is archaic and in need of drastic oyerhaul/ Maybe' we are" in .an era of 
.change in social research paradigms. My peVsorial preference is for more diver- 
sity, with mutual interests in laboratory as,well as real-life, settings. The press 
shoul'd beforselectlon of appropriate and relevant problems whic^.perhap^^^ 
them'selves will dictate the kinds of research paradigms that -are" needed. For 
'example, it is clear in my thinking that we know very; little :about the impact of 
group experience on the development of a child's concepts of self and others^ 
Further, I believe that this can be studied in a^relatively controlled^manner in a 



. setting that overlaps with feal-Hfe eHucatior^ situations, in this case* the hlits- 
ery sch^JoK We plan fo set up our nursery school research program with this as 
an important* ingredient, I ttiink the research paradigm ^e are^ working with . 

: is quite traditional^ but the novelty j^>erhaps isf in the prol^l^m selected for study. 
Support for this type of research is necessary/ Resea^ granting agencies, 

\ hpwever> must, be "fully aware of the7comple:Jtities in carrying out this type of 
activity , /and w^ydo need policies which further rather than hinder research, I 
aa^j certain* that njlariy p in thisVfoom can point to illustrations of federal 

^policies in reseaa-ch granting'. th of research in the*> 

direction and of the level *esLred. The nexus of the^ research activity within dis- 
ciplines and the social policy issues is in the development of policies which are^ 
literally^ in the service of a research' iradition rather than in opposition to it. 
Along these lines, I would like to add^to our agenda consideration. of social 

■policies regarding research, Prom my expej^ence, for example, NIMfi. tended 
to be a conservative research granting agen^, with low-risk studieis in terms of 
outcomes. I understand ^theircautioiisness due to the fear of being scapegoated 
or criticized for indiscretion or High Tisk. On the other hand> where does the 
support for hig^irrisk experimentation come from? Criteria rhay be altered, 
especially when much, of pur early childhood research does have a low risk in 

^the sense 'that conventional assessm tended to predominate and were, 
coupled with archaic objectives. We could turn t^at around by maintaining 
programs that seek more innovative ways of evaluatioji. Thus the risk is not irt 
the program effects but in the kind of data that is obtained- I. am ^certain^that 

;.many data— such as teachers' records and children's productions— were dis^ 

;Cbimted <^Ste^urrtvittingly, because they dp not fit "into the conventional mold. 
It seems W^prtunate that we stick to such old-fashioned and restricted methods 
of evaluations. 

Aftet reading this comprehensive report and its ex^j^ent i^eview of the 
research literature, I am left with the f eeling^at much o^<^at is here has to be 
distilled for the policymaker who is, not a social scientist r The problem is: how 
to implement many of th.e ^econrimehdations- It seems to me that 'we need at 
Jeast three types of task forcffe./One is the action type that would work closely 
with individuals who can translate not only^the research -but show some kiiid 
of practical way of working with it. For example, if research* data shows that 
there are some deleterious effects of day care for children frqm three to six, . 
then these in di'iiduals^ understand the researcli^data if they intend to 

infhience a community .to accQpTb^day care.^rt such a .^a3e, it is not only the 
poKcyrri^^kers, who need convincihg.but lalso thepotentiarconsumers who have 
^*to beicbnyinced.^atday car*^^ for their community. This' 

-isa'good exJlmple ofLthe difference irf local control- In a^study we did in an area 
of New York^ate tbat was considered part of App^ groups of parents 

felt that^ay care was.not functional as an educational medium but merely use- " 
ful as a^. place for children of. single parents who needed to work and- have a 
place for th-t.r children. It was viewed as a necessary institution for a particular , 
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class] Wliy? Because such preschool children cannot profit much from going 
irito an educ^tionaLsituation.^l^ is also why these same parents -f el t that day ■ 
care, should not be part of the public ^cihool system but rather a separate com- 

. \muriity.cigency^"'- '['-jy ...... . ^ ' ■ - ■.- , :^ ' 

/.A second type of task force should be an interdisciplinary, national group ^ 
of researchers who are monitoring the directions nese^ prpb-' 

. lems that are being studied^ and the gaps that exist. I realize that in this jieriod 
of knowledge e>:plosi is a difficult task, but alack' of <^g<)rdin^ted efforts, 

and informaflbri sources is obvious: i recall Vividly, that a^ a meej^g a repre- 
sentative of a particular foundatiori w^ making a plea fo^ a certain type of / 
research endeavor when someone mentioned ihat sucn was being done imder 
the sponsorship of smother. gpvernmentaLagenc^ Such a task force could be 
organized as a coinmissio^ with a permanent staff that would *be rotated in 
some pr^rrang^i way. I am aware of the interagency arrangements mentioned 
in the^port hiere, If^ut I would lilce to^^ this elaborated^ r think the' savings in 
avoiding.duplicatiohsand redundancy mightwell-pay fbr^iich ah arrangement 
by furthering rese*ar?h; In addition/ the -commission -Would have as its charge 
making -c6ntact among ' investigators interested in the same problemi or 
working in ^relevant ar-eas. i want to make' it dear, however, that liam not 

. advoca:ting programmatic Research initiated agencies. Yet, I do 

not think that there is any set pattefn here. Research can be irutiated by govem- 
rnentjagencies, individuals, or any ^o . 

The'larger issue, th, be dealt with by the third task force, is the 

criteria for support, the Jength of support, and the dissemination of research 

/xestdts: The guidelines followed by granting' agencies and the question of 
accountability for dissemination and application of research resixlts are crtfcial 
aspects of this issue. 1 see the need here for some social organization that will 
deal with these issues- There are yast amounts of material in the hari(^ of 
government agencies that are disseminated by the discretion of the inVesti- 
gator. in the case of basic research Within disciplines, there are con'trols for dis- 
semination in professional journals:, arrived at through personal needs for 

. jrecognition and uhi^ stress on .publication for adyancen:ierTt. 'But the 

poUcvlfor disseminating ^bwledge to.thexf levant agenci^ a different story; . 
whe^ . :hese materials are distributed, they are arranged in a way most useful to ^ 
other investigators; not policymakers. Why 'is there! no continuity in federal 
planning? Is this' soTmething "that can. be changed, or is it indigenous to the 

■system?-^ ■ \. . ' ' ^ - 

^ I do want to tiim our attention" to the role of profession's. Many of us: 
operate from a physical model of investigation which we evaluate our' 
research in temris of its methodology and .contribution to theory. Methodology 
also involves modes of 'Analysis, and we are comniitted to a quantifatiye mode 
of expressing significance. The utility of this paradigm to the kinds of inter-: 
vention research under c^scussion is a critical issue. Rather than refer to this 
issue as a paradigm shift, as is done in the r^jtort, I would like to think of this 



as a relevance shift, 'a shift in; the. cohstruction -we have of the reality to which 
we are addressing our questions. Foi' example, it seems to me impossible to 
replicate any of the social experimeriits referred, to- in this reppr^t. Replication^ 
^are kr(possible because of constant , change in social eiivironrnents in Which 
thes^ studies haye been dbne.l Thus we are faced wi{h assessing the^utility of? 
one-shot studies. Secondly, what are the significant . findings? In large-scale 
social'-experiments sucK as; Head -Start what is- considered- significant? Do we^ 
quantify it in terms of, numbers of children . helped? Let us imagirie an experi-- 
mentin reading in which no statistical significance is found; between treatment, 
grpups, yet we find, that in actual numbers only five percent are helped. This 
five percent may involve thousands. Thus, if png is- examining these findings 
from the statistical perspectivj^ one, would tend to discount, the significance of 
thefinc^ngs. On the-pther hand, if one eschews standard statisQcal proceduips 
arid works jusf;with percentage figures -b^f childr-en who m^ke -gains or losses^iii 
' such progriams,- one may have another interpretation. Many cHldren may be- 
affected by ''the .{Program and hence, in absolute riiimbers,V the_^iU;fe&-ind^cate 
some impact. 'To be sure therie is always the possibility th^fc^ 
scores between one time and another, may be due. to a host. of errors (measure-. 
^ merit, motivation' of the' ch^ili^ employ more iw;ecise 

' measurement and -iiaye: confidence in our entire oper^tipn iix)in ;the -i5oint of 
'■^r yfew^^^sound res^arch'-practice,* wi^ are faceci-with the problenj of stringency - 
r ' - I now retuiri -tb my basictppirit. VVe have a dual approacii— using ^our 
. wis^m and examiningjdata f^^ ^^^^J''^ ^ social problem 

wWle, simultaneously -emplc^nng i^ approaches. .In^ this way .w^ 

'are dealing with the problems-befJ^ffe us and als^^^ knowledge 
, base. I would- vinture to say that t}^''chances'arecthat,the crude measures and* 
. thje sources of error ih measurement andPeiecutibri of research may not beios^ 
far apart- I suppose I believe that cHidreri are boiind'tb' m some construe- ' 
' . tiv^ gairis'in otir programs and-tha^ insp^ ofthe-restilts from an. individual , 
'diff^rerice- ppin t ;of vie w-wUl-:proSnde us with more ebapiric^^^pport; than, is^ 
cun^eijtW rfie case with&ii use of anal^ic tools .geared fo pro^^ility inodels 
. arid'tp gp^up data. ' V ■. ■. ■ ' .-^v • . • . • 'A 
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. And ;qow ,we hay foxxr-voliime pjetieraZ Programs for Young cihildr 

Review and Recommendations. In 1967, it was the report of the Pr^ident's 

: Task Force on Early" -Childhood Development, then the report of the -Ihter- 
agency Task Force on CZhildren. Tl^ the reports of the White House 

: Conference on- Children and o^^ Joint Comrnission 

ChikJriert- A repo:^ is due ^6^^^ -^ National Research Council's Advisory 
Committee on Child^eve^^ineht, and the report of the Carnegie Council on 
. Children shoiild be fortip^mihg.;Office^^ have com- 

missioned reports ' (e*^,,- Bronfenbrenner 1974), groups^ convened by state 
-govepiments have i^&ied reports, and still other efforts on behalf of children 
.tevp!^een su5>porbM bvprivate foundations (elg.,. McFadden 197^). Interested 
^^^groups haxe^^ the results of their investigations and deliberations 

:* ; Air tltis aOTv^^ dming the past seven or 'eigjit years Ha^ devoted to the. 
ssame goal;^-:^^ policy for ^j^^ams dealing with yoimg chil- 

dren^ Highly cotnpeten^ have been assembled to discuss the issues and 

revi^VNr; thefresesu'ch- N^iw studies have been commissioned. Opinions of a. 
inroad array of experts have been obtainedi Theoiumber of pages of acquii^igd 
yevid6nce.ahd/argum inountedloto t|xe thbu^^^ in readii^g; these 

published reports^ one is;pvercorne'by the ifeeling, of deja z?uV For Ihe most part, 
they say the same things: The needs of the nation's youn^g" children are not- 
Being met. Many young children are not getting^g^d^uate health care; thfey are 
riot receiving a satisfactory diet; and they are not-being exposed .to -the kinds of" 
-environmental stimulaticfn that are believed to restdt in sound psychological^ 
development y^commendjatibns of all reports have cbmmori themes: delivery 
services mus^beimprov^ed, a^^ network of -child care facilities should be 

established,, and parents' should :be involved in programs; that interveneMn 

/Children's liyellv ; >^ ^ ■^ ^r^'.^ -' " ' / / ^ ■V'^:*"'* ^ : 

V :T^^^ of sensible; recommendations emerg^^ 

tliese commissions and task forces. There has Keen repeated failxxre in translat- 
ing these recommendations into action. Although a great ^al of money— many . 
hundreds of thousands of dollars — has been expended on>ommissions, com- 
mittees, and councils, the early childhood scene has changed very little since 
the first report was issued. Budgets have notl^een increased; the number of chiK 
dren served remains more or less the same; there have been no notable innova- 
tions in^health care or in services to children of disrupted or distressed fainilies. 

; After finding that report^ year after year, come up with the^j^jhe argu- 
ments and yield similar recommendations, one gains some xmderstanding of 
the skepticism that is sometirnes expresseid over the utility of Such reports. 
Critics may be cor?^ in suggesting that action on a^prdWem best delayed by 
cornmissioning another report. Will this report pr<^uce a difference in federal 



programs for chUidren? I ddubt^it. Ahd I doubt that the reports" of the Advjspryj 
Cornmittee on Child D the Carnegie Council will have any 

^iinpact eitherromless the^ question of how to create 

, mechanisms that trailsform pro into legislation* We do not need more 

reports/ We do need- to see that something is done aboUt the reports that have 

r been published on are in preparation. / ' c. 

Developing: puVlic policy and translating it into political action is not some- 
thing with lyhich persons; in child development or early childhood education 
have had iStich expeirience. Only in the past few years — with the Surgeon Gen- 

^eral's Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and ^ Social Behavior and 
legislation dealing with xiiuld cafe— have .academicians and practitioners been 

•confronted with questions tha^ have important political -implication^* VVays 
must be fbtmd in which the^child development specialist and the polititcal 
artivist, can-cornbine their ^ t^ create legislation that wilflmprove. the^ 

^. lives -of ^ptir_ children. ;.; ' -V / . ■ .■ ■'\ ^ ^\ :,>-■■.■-:■ 
We n^d to look for help4n political aciaon, and we also need ^o* examine 

^JTio^e critically the kin^^ of recommendations that can -be made on the basis of 
ciirrent research- The theme I virouldlike to develop is -that . we need lo^ 
ine the basis on which experts have been making recommendations concferning 
intervention programs for chilc3ren. Presumably): the reicpirimendations are 
derived f^m evaluations of various iiiteivention projects. Writers of varibiis; 

[ reports have advised that caiitiori be exCTtedln^^^^^^ the resulfe of some 

of the stjidies. As described in this report;) the evidence is said to' be 'limited - 

.and argumentative;.'' Nevertheless; the pointiis'made^tHai Hie recommendations 
have emerged from and been. rnodified by the festilts of research. From my 
point of view;, the j^^lished evidence offers not 'merely limited bases for mak- 
ing recommendatipns^ it offers us rib satisfactory basis for recommending one 
form of intervention over another, one program over another, or one curric-- 

Ulxim over another. In my view, solid conclusions cannot be <irawn from' this 
research for -the foUoiving reasons: ■ ^ 

!• We do not know enou^ about th^ characteristics of the populations into 



whose lives we are intervening. 



2- We ^cnow next to nothing about the marmer in which the intervention was 
carried oil t. 

3, We do; not knovv much of anything about the consequences of intervention 
?• except as it influences the IQ score. ^ 

. What' do I mean when I refer to "characteristics" of the populations studied? 
My major concern is that we have been far too prone to consider disadvantaged 
chiKiren asr deficient "(a theme that has been developed by others in other con- 
texts) arid disadvantaged adults as retarded .This has ^en a procedural prob- 
lem throughout the past 40 years of intervention resea^c^^s^d, unbelievably, it 



/ pCTsists in studies' today. We still are giving standard IQ tesfe and making judg- 
ments of reta.cdation of mothers witl^out sufficient basis for doing s6.^An 
example is the Heber project in Ps/Iilwaukee^ where all of the^jrtotH^^ 
black.- Why do we persist in giving IQ tests to individualsr'for whom the tests 
have never been standardized? Howjcan* we cpntinue^p, characterize parents or 
dhildren on the basis of ihappropriateiest^iQres? The influence of intervention 
can be y^terpreted only wh we can specify with much greater precision the 

Jntellectual^r-sociaL and cultur^^^ of the individuals who have*. 

• been subjected to the intervention, Conclusioi>? about the effects of an inde- 
pendent variable: m the types of individuals for 
.whom.the variaj^Ie do^ arid does not have an effect, ^t is doubtful' that there is 
any form of intervention that will have eqital effects^for all children, . 

A second reason J believe we-iiave n^de . little prog^^^s in understandiiig t|^ 
processes involved in inteH^^eritiort^Tt^jects since the'' 1930s is that we do nwf . 
knpjw what- goes on in interv^ptTori studies. ^^^^ Levenstein's Verbal* 

Irifera^cBon Project as an exan^ley It is* conclude^fiKat imprdvement in intellec- 
tual functioning in young cnildren can H^e produced by verbal; interaction 

.betvveen til other and child around cognitiyely challenging tasks-,But we have 
absdlut^Ly ho idea of Ayhat . these ip^ did with their children^ We know; 

that ^ toy^demonstratof came to the home SOr-odd tirrtes^q^s 
and. child could interact in play vHth intere^ ^^^^ 
information about 'What.the.V^ did with their children for no obser- 

vationsof the mother-child interaction were rnade. Solid con^^usfions about,: 
intervention can:be>triade only when we. know what was done. The published 

: literature does not contain a isingle program in wh^ch^^ documen- 
tation of what actually*went on durijig the/&D.u^ of . the program.. There are 
bits of teachier-child con versaf ions, guides for curricula, and lists of materials^ 
.^but; in no cases-^ have extensive dbsi^rvations: been made o^^tfte^ay^-to-day 
course of the intervention. ^ ' - - ■ ■ 

Anotiier example- We are told that structured cti^cula are better than 

\ traditional cttrricula, but never' is an opera tiolial definition gjven of 'precisely 
what is(done_in executing the two curricula. If the cpgnitively orienteci chirric- 

;s^lum is:shown to produce certain outcomes;, is it because of.a partioilar aspec^^ 
of the curriculum, because teachers have had to spend more time in preparation; 
because the. curriculum is presented more coherently? If the personal-social 

* currictilum produces certain outcomes, is it because the children are rriore 
relaxed in the presence pf iadults, because they carry their lessons over into the 
concrete operations of p\ay, because the te'achers use more frequent social rein- 

vforcemait? Until we know what was done— what the independent variables 
ivere— the studies must be Considered -loose demonstration studies, studies of 
the co-relation between*the goals defined by theOTvestigator and the measures 
taken at the end of the study, rather tharvs^^ies i?j w 

can be made. To be convincing, causal rathersthan^orrelational statements ^a^ 
^necessary. , ■ ' ' \ . .X:. 



A third reasQn^why soli^ conclusions cannot be drawn frdm existing 
reisearch concerns pLLtcome measures*' We know prafctically nothing about the 

r outcomes of intervention, except as intervention influences the IQ score.. Con- 
tinued reliance on the IQ is xxnisupportable. The meri£ of IQ tests is that they 

. yield^scores that are objective 'and reliable, but professionals who have spent 
their liv^ working with young children have hev^ir looked at improvem^t ii^ 
IQ scores as the measure by which they wish their accomplishaaents to be 

' judged. Grade school teachers do not consider their year a success. <^y if they 
raise their pupils' IQs. Yet change in IQ has been sinj^ed'out in studfes of inter-^i 

■ yention as the index of success. This is a misleading §oaL and/it is ^compahied 

' by. several serious problems- \ : 

1. In many reports there is a. failure to keep "in ^min4 that the resul^ can be , 
described only in terms of the IQ score. Though we would like to be dealing 
. ysath IntelHgerice; cogjiitive gains, or^^ 
the intelligence test as our only dependent measiire, the ^^I^ scace is'all we are 
talking about*. ^ - ' y'-'r^ - y 

2: Here is a tirue paradox^ Strong arguments have beeri^rria^ 
^ ' ;/ a fixed index, but varies with the child^ -p experiential 
status. In other words/ thelQ is a labile ch^facteristit 
^ a^^ IQ, but'\ye are' wiUiijg to;, 

/ condemn ^presci^ when, up6n/the 

withdrawal of the positive experiences, the IQ goes doy>m, We c^^ have. 
; -it both ways— labile .wheh^ goes up; but fixed aftc^r it is up. Dpes an. im- 
provement m mental age at one period in. the child's life imply that the rate 
^^^j^g^j^jgf. mental dev is increased forever after?? _ . . . : - 

3. IQ tests.were created to predict the chilcf's potential for achieving in school, 

it becomes of ii;iteres.t 

as it increases our ejffectiyeness in predicting, other aspects, of the child's 
behavior. What meaning do increases in IQ have, then/ ^^less they are 
accompanied by changes in other characteristics of the child? Data seldojn 
are availablie from intervention studies to answer this question. 

4.. The IQ is a composite score, representing the child's performance on an array 
. of items requiring different types of ability. 'Are all these abilities equally 
\ affected by the intervention, or is there a differential effect on memory, vo-- 
cabulary, general information^ the aibility to carry out instructions^ or logical 
thinkifi'g^the abilities tapped on different items within' the tests? Thestudies 
" can be criticized not only for depending so heavily on IQ tests, but also for 
failing to present more exhaustive analyses of what even these tests reveal. 

5. Finally, Why do we continue to give IQ tests to children for whom the scores 
are invalid? We establish a standardization population 'arid 'assume, that the 
test scores of children can compared to those of the staridardizatibri group 



if the children have comjiarable. langtiage 'backgrounds, experience, and 
motiyation: Current tests were standardized pn white, j:iative-bom, English- 
leaking children, and it is only, for these children that we can offer -a cbm- 
'•^ . mbn interpretation oj^IQ scores. " . x' - • 

Here', then, is my major criticism of the report. Despite whatjs said, recom- 
- mendations of this report (and of all the other reports) car not be derived from 
research data. What -we have so far in the published literature an early child- 
hood intervention are demonstration rather thanj^esearch projects. The pro- 
jects demonstrate the feasibility of various types of intervention but give no 
more than fragmentary and restricted pictures of the process and consequences 
of intervention. As a result/recommendations.have been made on general 
knowledge about child development; experience with children,, and common 
sense. The research on intervention has been pulled out to illustrate points 
writers wish to emptesize, rather thaii providing the objective basis on which 
the recommendations were made in the first place. . . /J. ' . 

This could be. anyacceptable -procedure, except for the fact thaJ: it places 
persons following su(:h an approach in,an extraordinarily vxilnerable position." 
The us^e of inexact data to support one point of view permits other persons, to 
use their inexact data to' support alternative positions: Con^essmen canvbe 
excused for accepting reports of l^ge-scale evaluation projects that "prbve"- 
^ programs, stich as Head Start ^have^nly transitorg^effects and should not be 
supported, when earlier die ^pencfture- of fuiidstc^ initiate the prp^ams was 
jiistified.wiih^qually- flimsy evidence J ' /. * " ' • ^ 

Why do . we. pretend to behave like scientists vvhen, "instead, we can. behay e- 
lik^ informed, decent men and wpmren? We know. 3l great deal^out young . 
children, and there- are many knowledgeable, persons m the hatioz^ capable of . 
making wise comments about conditions that foster sound development In; 
early childhood. Are such comments necessarily inappr.opri^ baseis for dievel-' 
oping publicpblicy? There is no scientific evidence that the expenditure of over 
S80 billion, on defense will have the effects that this staggering amount of 
money is supposed to produce. Legislators have been willing to accept informed 
opinions in making such appropriations. Perhaps legislation will move along 
more rapidly if we were to rely — for the present — or^ informed opinion rather 
than inadequate research, t . 

•There is no reason why satisfactory research cannot be conducted. Wt\at 
will be neWed are adequate funding (something that never has existed in this 
field) and the concentrated effort of some of the nation's ablest research talent. 
To accomplish this, federal agencies must realize that the best conditions for 
research do hot exist when contracts are signed ih'Septenriber with final reports 
due in April, or when questions of the most profound complexity are presented 
for. solution on budgets o? 530,000 a year. _ 

For now, there shouldbe no more efforts to sort tKiX)ugh bits and pieces of 
the intervention research. We -can accomplish more if we seek means of getting 



V- /.;':c, '■: • , • . 

action on recommendations for .which there is great consensu? and if we begin 
to design rese£urch that is capable of giving richer answers^ to some of the ques-, 
/tions- we pose.- -.^^^ ■ ^ ■ .".^ ' . ^-o.^. ■ 'y . ^ 
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Jules Richmond used to tell a story -about a mother whale training her^ybung. 
pup to swim. After she had taught him all the movements^ she reminded hirrj: 
that the thing that she now was. about to teach.' him ivaS the most important: 
"When you cojn^ to the top of the water to isurface and spray or-^i>out off, 
that's;whfen??^u.are most likely to. get harpooned/'^ Jn a sense we have put this 
. report at tne top of the water and it is being harpooned in that vulnerable posi- 
Jtibn. In summarizm commentaries and the subsequent' 

discussion/3t is clear that one of the things scholar^ are good at is criticizing 
each other. VVje Bpiticized White's report rather severely- We may^ howevei^ 
^ have taken some'^of the printed words more seriously than they were intended. 
There is ^ truer story that I also ought to teir before summarizing tKe pro- 
ceeding. One. of the elder statesmen of - the field of e^ucatiofial measurement 
■ land eciiicational research has said that he has been struggling wit^i^the task of 
trying to. make sense out of the last 25 years of educational research* He had 
begim this taa33?^vitK a great deal of enthusiasm and had written his first several, 
^ chapters and felt rather good-. But when he approached the chapters where he . 
\w-asv^supposed to begin tp; distill the things that had been Heamed / from 
/educational research, he was thrown into a' depression. He wa^ frustrated and 
depressed because when he looked for definitive findings they simply were not 
there. He ended up deciding that perhaps in his later years he should becprne 
an educational/ philosopher rafther than an educational researcher beciause-it 
may Ib^jha^ with the complexities of human development, particularlyiif one 
considers them in thy? variety of social contexts in whicH^ they exist arid develop/ 
one has to be more reflective than quantitative, that the elegance of research 
may not speak as intelligently to these problems ad we used to think* Here, 
most of us agree. White himself made the point thajt the strategies we dep>end 
on so heavily prol^ably do tend to inform and prrobably do help iis a/fd^give i:^ 
some guidance, but they dp not provide x^'with as clear, answers^as sbj^e of-us . 
• tised to think^and'as some of the peopl^^whp turn, io us for answers evidehcfy 
' ^^iltrthink^ ^ >^ > - ' " ^ * / " . . ^ ' . ^ 

. ^- • ""S^most every^ qualificatiohs bf'exfension^or adaptations; 

but it a^p>ears .that this report suffers in some ways from its lack of attention to 
the role of culture or ctiltures. When one looks at the problems of education or 
„the problems -of child ;development> attentiorj is cail«l to: the fact.that^one/Df 

- - r^ '^^ y ■ ^ . ^i-- '^^ - ' \ ^ : •■• ■ 



the things that has been 4 terribly important influence on child development 
has been the changing irole of women. VVe do not see. much, if any, attention 
given 4:0 that sc>cial/ciiltxiral phenomenon against ^which some of the findings 
and tHe problems with which we are concerned will have to be evaluated.. 

•Neimer does the report look' at the fact that the function of childhood has 
changed in our society. In ari earlier preriqd there was greater emphasis on bear- 
ing more children; they "were an asset. In the current period we think of them in ^^ 
terms of their cost, and to many childbearing is dio«g^it of as a kind of con- 
sume luxury. The shift from considering children as assets and childbearing as 
almost a moral Responsibility to childbearing as a rrioral irresponsibility is a 
phenomenon that.we need to be aware of and sensitive to. It has beervsuggested 
that^these issues be included in oior aiialysis of policy for children; V 

We are also reminded that thereporttended to be evaluative or, if not valuer 
free^.its concem'iyith values w-as not expliciit. Yet if one reads tHe report care- 
fully^ the focus of helping youngsters catch up with, the 'middle class is clear- 
The repQrt very clearly supports individualization^ taking seriously the needs 
of children and the many adaptations in-meeting their needs. It seems to 'reflect , 
the patience with or growing tolerance of pluralisrn as aphenomenon. Yet these 
values are not made explicit and these values do influence what happens and 
the effectiveness of what happens*Many also feel that there is a problem in the 
"report, as well ais in the field, that relates to the paradox of adaptation:, the faiit-^ 
. that as ' youngsters develop -and respond lo their environments, they also 
influence their environments. And 'what isJ even more im]portant and was much 
discussed is the fact that even though we' are reasonably well-convirfced that 
youngsters are uniquely adaptive and that this capacityTop adaptation one 
of the unique characteristics-tof human organisms, the things that we have done 
to deliberately guide that adaptation;, the things we have done to try to educate 
and to shape development/ seem to be relatively ineffective. \ ^ 

It is not.clear though that we have bieen as ineffective in achieving, the pur- 
poses of education as was argued- Given thepxirposes served by ^education, we 
may have been relatively effective in achieving the things that society zvants of 
ed^^ration — a point t6 be discussed later. It may be that'^ociety is not as seri- 
6usly committed to some of ^the\goals of education that we espouse /'for"^ 
society. The pr^lem may be that.we'are no fc^ ineffective in doing -what society 
really wantsr^ut^ we are ineffective in .doing the things that logic and good 
sense and decency tell iis that society ought to be wanting. . ^ 

^ At a^iother pjoint in our discussion/ it was suggested th^t by looking at the 
kinds of inputs, the kinds of treatment that are available to younigsters through* 
the programs that we^have studied here/-we'rnay be exarnining a phenomenon 
that is at the periphery of the developmental process rather than at the center 
of it. Put in a different .way, it mky be that education and our, formal interven- 
tion in the developrnent of youngsters may not work in sufficiently crucial and 
critical ways. for the intervention to resiUt in^the outcomes that wfe think^are 
important.* We ^criticized tHe lack of attention to politics and^econorfiics in the 



report; but that research, tends to be apolitical, aculturaL and developed with 
little attention to the social conte^tte in which the treatments occyr. And we 
repeatedly fo^und ourselves saying that in the absence of a: serious concern for 
the context in which these things occur (what I like to'call the ecology of human 
development or even the ecplogy of institutional .development)/ we may be 
dealing w?lh an insufficiisntly broad range of the input variables. So if one is 
hot^studyi^g the political economy of education at the same time with- techno- 
logical problems of educatiort or the__deliyery_pjF_edupational intei^e^^ 
may-not have a broad enough range of the variaHe^hat are involved in educa- 
tion to accurately claim to have taken into account the important variables, 

Now despite the criticisms .of this sort, there were many who felt that White 
and his associates had done- a iisefuL job; that is^ the variety of studies he 
plpjvved through, tried to understand, and drayed insights from wete useful in 
-helping us to see^^here we are with respect to the\state of the art in research 
and evaluation techno logj^. and with respect to the insights^^that we can draw 
frpm this body of 'ciata- But it also led us to suggest that if w^e^re to find mean- 
ingful answers to the questions- that really trouble up- aboutychildhood, child 
development, and education, will need to go'beyond these kinds of studies. 

There is axieed for assessment of processes with an ecological approach. It 
:has^;^en mentioned that some feel we are tinkering with peripheral institutions; 
that^, education on the level of preschool, elementary, or secQndary may not 
be as essential to the processes of development as we think. It^may not be as 
irrfportant-as some other aspects of the life experience. Attention was drawn to 
the fact that'data gathering is important but mentation — thinking about those 
data — is^ven fnore important; talk abb'utihe data cannot be substituted for talk 
about what th^:^ data m^ans and its implications — : what the consequences are for 
institutions, individuals, and- society and the consequences' that flow from^ 
knowledge applied in cer^tain ways; Do we miss^he forest^ through the tffees? 

Frequently we have been reminded that we haye an even greater respojnsibil- 
ity to use oxxr wisdom when applying-the findings of science and th#t the applica- 
tion of quantitative data simply is not enoligh. In fact, it has been suggested that 
given our ^impressions of the limitations of our fields, an alternative strategy 
may be to bring together informed, decent, intelligent people to share their* 
experiences and wisdom in making judgments that lead to policy decisions- F^b 
not believe that this alternative strategy can be^bffered as a consensus, but there 
may be somp of us who think, however, that-this strategy might be more pro-* 
ductive thajf thejjursuit of research, given the present status of research in the 
behavioral and social sciences. Other memb^s of the group may feel that there/ 
is still room for, and -certainly hope that, evaluative research and other research 
strategies ca^ deal intfelligently. with policy issues. ;What' h^s been suggested 
repeatedly during theseufieetingsand is probably one of the best strategies at the* 
'moment is io consider more systematically the knowledge^anc^ information we 
have available about the problems which confront lis and to depend less^on the 
researcher '*or"th-e eyaluator-^ give us "answers" to policy questions. " 

■ B3 . 



We have agreed that to expect any study to supply the definitive answer is 
vrong. We have also agreed that the expectation is based upon nustaken 
issumptions. In this connection we covered some of the functions and prob- 
ems involved in evaluation^and research and agree'd .that, in the absence of 
nore refined research and evciluation technology,, there is something to be 
^ined from the examination of many studies that deal with the same pr^^ 
3ut in different ways and with different" variables^ When we begin to find 
t-ends.ian^lcongruencies. in._these_ d_^ ev<m;^though th ^^^^f. 
weaknesses, we may be reasonably safe in drawing inferences from them- Yet ■ 
K>me are still uncomfprtjable with that solution— filing that if the studies were 
lot good, then the data is. not good, and therefore anything drawn, from, them 
nay be inappropriate or weak, I am reminded of'Hebb's reference tp a col- 
eague who asserted, "Anything that's not worth doing., is not wortjS - doing 
Arell/' Some of us might argue that if you have" lousy stu<ii^, then there is no 
Doirijt in gathering them upl and trying to make sense out of them. But there. - 
liay be others who feel that trends apparent in a large body^of research on the ' 
;ame i'ssues may.be useful in making policy decisions, * 

.^ome attention was given to the apparent ineffectiveness of research in 
Jiese areas and to the fact that we are not yet able to def^r^itely associate spe- 
nfic"^ treatments with specific outcomes. Some view it as tx:agic thd^ so much 
noney and time have been spent on . studies like those re vievyed here only to. - . 
ind. that they tell us relatively little. Others are less pessiiiiistic and feel that all / 
:)f the work- has not'been for naught. -The investments ^f effort and money do 
reflect professionar and national concern. The level of ^^^estions posed for 
>tudy has been,j?aised, interesting leads have been uiicovered, and some new 
promising directions have been identified. We are better^ prepared to study 
^5me o£ the problems today than we were 10 years ago* Fo^example, in dis- 
nassirtg the weaknesses of this research, our aytention has been repeatedly 

ialTed to the fact that much of this research focused^ on the IQ- or IQ-ielated 

Dutcomes when there are many other outcomes to l^e expected from the treat- 
cnents that^e involved in these many studies. A part of the problem may be ^, 
ihat we«-have been insufficiently sensitive' to the wideVa^ations in outcomes 
and uriappreciative of some of the outcomes simply because^e are not looking 
for them or do not know how to measure them. ; . 

r^lt'Was suggested that we have been harmed by a mechanistic approach to 
research. With regard to the affective .dorriain, we have developed rather 
slegant strategies-^ for experimental research and have insisted on folloFwing 
Dnly those strategies. Sfmilarly, we may be caught up in the validative tradi- 'I : 
don of research, which has caused us to be inattentive to the ir^y cat€^ones - ^ 
sf variables and relafionships that could be studied; the etrat^|^^gdit^opa^ 
jtilized in validative research (hypothesis testing) have 'ndt^K^^H^- v^*^^^"" - 
ion to dialectical relations between variables. In of deFW^^Hp 



ve must impose the kind of 1:ontrols and rigoroi^ corip«iOTt|j^ec^ _ 
/alidation, yet in sterilizing the conditions ancTisola&JigjKie tar^^^ariabies wre O 



may exclude or ignore the very sources through which understanding might be 
possible. It may be that what should be. examined are not unitary and isolated 
dependent and independent variables^ but clusters and patterns of variables in 
continuous dialectic interaction. My colleague, Esposito^ and I have referred to 
this as thie study of the dynamic blending of variables. The study of such 
blending cannot' be dependent upon regression analysis in which the 
.cumulative impact of nriultiple variables is progressively summed. We must 
seek procedures which elucidate the_ mechanisms_by_ which. nr\ultiple variables^ 
function to produce differential effects. 

*The problem here is that we simply do not know how to do that kind of 
research. We do not know hovy to study such complex sociaV phenomena 
where. so. mariy vatiables are operating, where a single variable may in one 
instance be S'dependent variable ahd in another an independent variable^ Since 
the position is. constantly changing, we have tended to try to. pull out^the vari- 
-able, the crucial variable, or 190k fqr the relationship between a couple^ of the . 
variables. Even in our more sophisticated research, where we try to ascribe 
weights tQ multiple variables through regression analysis, thos'e regression 
analyses tend to produce arithmetic progressions when the reality of the- rela- 
tioh;5.hips being studied probabl^inyolves algebraic progressions! We'have not 
developed strategi^ for studying those interactions in ways that reflect what 
may be the^ti3ie_x\34:u^ ^ 

Thus the things we have to study may befar more complex than the strategies 
that are currently available. Arid.thiskind of research is terribly cc^tly. Someone 
estimated that m^ny. of the studies incltided in White's report cost less than 
550,000* Obviously, some of them cost several hundred thousand^dollars, but 
the point being made was that the money available for. evaluation and re^arch 
has often been too Jittle or was applied in insufficient concentration to enable 
good w'ork^ This issue w^s debated! Some claimed that the afhount of money is 
not the prc^Jern but that conceptuali2rational technology's the problem. Others 
have argued \hat there is a negative correlation, between increased costs and 
quality of the research: We were also reminded that we have problems related to 
the natijre of the com^mitment to evaluative research and the quality of people 
available to conduct i±lJMy-own posiiion-draw^ of these arguments* There 

clearly are some questions that can be studied in teingSftl^rTvith-very limited 
funds. Sojpne good research was obviously cond^^cted before any of us even 
dreamed of tKe 5500,000 — and Si, ^000;000— research* grant. There can be no 
question-about the importance of commitment and the importance of power 
and technology applied to these problems. But if we are talking about action 
research — i.e., evaluation researcfh in live*settings, where we take into account 
the ecology of the phenomena as well as ih'e. dynamic blending of variables — we 
are not talking about low-cost, overkng:h^ studies: The kind of serious work that 
is implicitly and-explicitly called forSJi^lL cos^ . ' \ ^ 

Somepf^the specific recommehdatmns of^his report were discussed during 
the conference". For example, it. was recbTTTmended^ha preschool programs be. 



limited to the handicapped and disadvantaged, children. It appears, that this^ 
recommcndation;grew out of the concern for cost efficiency* One of the com- 
mentators suggested that this recommendation assumed that -tltbse; who spe- 
cialize Tn special education know what it is all about. In' other words^ he^^was^ 
>ug^estixig.that this^fieid ai^^ its technology may be no better th'ali the technol- 
3gy oif any other area of. education and/ therefore, recommending concentra- 
ti^ on any area may b^f^inappropriate without an examination of the quality 
3f-deve]6pments:^:v- -r- — r — - r^-^-^^- ^ J;^ •__>^.. . . 

Another problem^related to this recommendatiqn^ , imderstandable as its 
Fiscal rationale may be^jiTs its possible j:6i:ifribution to the further segregation 
and stigmatization^f handicapped; low-income, and minority-group children. 
Dne of the disadvantages of tlie.Head Start and Title I efforts is that by law 
these programs^ mxist serve only or prinrtanly the target populations, and in 
>erying them^ the programs tend to isolate and stigmatize the participants. Yet 
a Strategy that focuses onfall children is likely to result in the neglect of the 
special , concerns of those most in need. ' 

The report also suggests that"structured programs appear more effective than 
mstructured programs. This is an observation that many have , asserted; but .' 
nost of us <vill acknowledge tKat there is no .defirutive evidence on the subject, 
iven more important 15 that there may be other variables involved irf structxited 
reatments than just the fact of structure. In other words,'if the program is highly 
structured, it may be that teachers spend more time in preparing for its delivery, 
>rihey understand it rriore^ or that something else is associated with the fact 
ITat it is more structured. The recomniendation sounds, .colloquially good, 
>ut one must be reminded that it is a recomjnendation dictated by the data. 

These 'criticisms of th^ repcfrt's recommendations were made before the 
luthor had a^hance to address the group and to put these recomrnendatiohs 
nto context. Upon doing so, he called our attention to the fact^at after he 
lad reviewed the existing data, he found they were not as directly helpful as 
mticipated. He actually had to take the leap that some have suggested is essen- 
ia! to policymaking in this field. Taking the knowledge available,- personal 
Dcperience, the best available data, and applying some solid thought and judgr 
nent, he hoj>ed to arrive at the. wisdom upon which to draw conclusions and 
nake po|icy recommendations. In effect then. White said that in the cohstruc- 
ion^ of the report, although the recommendations look like they grew out of 
he data/^?hey actually grew out of experience in dealing with the data and, 
nore importantly, his thought about the data and his experiences.; It was never 
ilaimed that these recorhmendations are : justified solely on the basi? of the 
'eport's data. / . - * 

The recommendation calling for greater attention tojndiyidualization was 
atlso critifazed^ While we are increasingly aware of individual differenc;^, our 
xeatmen^rhethodologies have, not been varied sufficiently^^o deal even vsnth 
jxisting kxh^wlec3ge. It appears* that greater attention needs to be givieri .to 
ndividual ^fferences and to the fact that we do not have siitficient treatment 




variants- Possibly, it is;tirr^p to 1) examine ijidiyidual differences more fully, 2) 
understand them befter, and, -hopefully, 3) generate, ways of designing more 
apjpropriate treatments. ^ \ ,^ - 

In our discussions, we attacked but never resolved the controversy of 
whether definitive evaluations leading to policy decisions can actually 'be made- 
Some feel that programs can be studied in^such a way. as to inform policy. 
Most would agree that if the informing process must be viewed as definitive, "as 

-completely authentic, we are nowJiere- near being capable of delivering^^^^ 
kinds of answers. But there are informed leads, some good hunches, and some 
wise- adyice that can be provided on the basis >pf existing evaluation and 
research data. In this connection, I am reminded again of Hebb who talks 
about, the function of theory. He suggests that theories are not to be accepted 
.as the final word cast in conci"ete, expected' to exist forever. Theory i^^imply to; 
be used- Theoz*y gives one a handle for taclcling^^ pro.biem- It provides a frame^ 
work with^ which «to view a: problem. And for the good practitioner, and 
certainly^ the good' researcher, we are always concerned with disproving tKe 
tKeory , or reformulatihg it and raising it to a higher level of conceptualizatiodfT 
•In terms pf existing evaluation and research strategies for infonning policy, . 
If one takes our findingsL. our conclusions, and our advice as tentative, as. 
guides for* current practi^^es, but not necessarily as guides for eternal practices, 

/ this is a reasonable expectation and use of our workl That is, .we can suggest 
-where we are a^ what our best bets are -.aNt^ie moment, but the process of 
knowing is a continuously evolving process, ana* Vv4!e?^^e will be next week 
or next year or five years from now is likely to be different froi^ where we are 
at the present time. * 

TTnie last point to be made on the subject comes from a note I made for 
myself as I was listening to the discussion. We sometimes forget^ when we are 
looking for tools for research and evaluation, that the brain is also a research 
tool^ I have not associated the previous-comments witli individuals, but this is 
one point that Urie Bronfenbrenner made so frequently that I have, to identify - 
it with him. He repeatedly reminds us that the fanciest research *and evaluation 
strategies and the best data can only t^e us so far. In the final analysis^ we are 
profe;ssionals and researchers and rfiust apply some brain power, informed 
judgment, and common sense in order to understand and to arrive at policy 
recommendations. . . . 

One final reservation cited was the faqt that it proceeds from a base of sheer 
rhetoric with respect to what school is all about. And that rhetoric may not 
correspond to the reality of what schools are today. It may be that schooling 
involves many more things than the ways in which it is commonly perceived- . 

,It certainly is in part related to the money spent, or the kind of equipment that 
is available,-the nature of the curriculum, the nature of the teacher,- the nature 
of~teacher-pupil interactions — all those in-school things. There are, in addition, 
out-of-school phenomena which" also must be considered- There is the matter 
of what the experience represents to the people who are involved in it, which . 



nay-be different from what it represents to the F>eople who decide Xo sponsor 
or the people who deliver >services to it, *or those of us who observe and 
►tudy it. Then^ finally,, there' are social contents in which education and 
leVelopment^lexperiences occur • What are the purposes for which these ser-; 
/ices^ these experiences,^ are made available to the children? It is possible that 
hese contextual variables may be lyrore iniportant, may be more powerful 
ieterminants of the effectiveness of schooling, than are the formal inputs, 
_,.^An. anthropologists. Anthony_Wallace^,has „wxitten_about- the functions of: 
Pooling in societies jin different phases of development. He defined these 
societal phases -as revolutionary, conservative, and reactionary and defined 
he.fxmctions of schooling as relating to t6e development of intellect, morality, 
uafj of skills or techniques- He suggested that depending oh the phase through 
^hich the society is passing, the priority -given to these fimctibhs shifts- A 
iod^ty.m itS;revolutibnar^ phase may 'give greater attention to the develop- 
neht of morality (lluman values andj opportunities) and intellect (knowledge 
ind understahdirig) and' neglect the development of skills (techrJcal know- 
iow)/Qne may read purpose into these different emphases, but my point in 
ising the reference is to carry the conceptions tieyond the point where Wallace 
ieveloped them. be maximally effective, one would anticipate congruence 
>etween th^ societal purposes of education and the lieamer's purposes. But 
earners of certain subgroups Tnay not be in the same phase of development as 
he mainstream of the society. Consequently, priorities .with respect the 
unctions of education may differ not only between "societies but for/^oups 
vithin a society^ If the purpose of schooling is to train people in skilL'develqp- 
nent and that is their purpose for attending school, it is. likely that schools will 
16 a reasonably effective job. But if the recipients of that service are more 
:oncemed with moral development or intellectual development/ the fact that 
he recipients have one set of values and goals with respect to schooling and 
he society has another set brings about a kind of conflict that will interfere 
»nth the effectiveness of the process itself - Therejihust be a congruence between 
he purposes that society assigns to education/and the purposes which have 
neaning for the persons who are the bCTiefieiaries of that education. 

We began here by caUing atterxtkyfTto^e fact that this report gave insuffi- 
ient attention to the culturaL^aronomic, political, and social contexts in which 
hild development and eduction exist in this country. We discussed the limita- 
ions of evaluation and research technology which prevent us from effectively 
li^rming public policy based on these data. We criticized artd pointed to a few 
irections in which new work might begin; We; stressed the importance of 
tilizing thought and judgment as instruments of understanding. And we com^ 
ack to the point where we began. To. try to tmderstand phenomena indepen- ;^ 
isnt, of their situational and purposive contexts resiilts in limited understanding 
nd may result in futile effort. " 
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.^I want to address three different points that were brought to iriindL by the^ 
report and oi^ 'discussions of it, / V.. , - 

- . . ■ ■ ' " ■ ■-• -V;-'. ■ . ■ . - 

I. Some factors which I think; and the people we; wpr^^ in poHcyrnal^lN^ 
seem to thinks are^ffecting^cfo were not discussed iji :- 

^ the report and do need. oUr atte^rtion. - ; V ; - . "(^^ 

5^ 2. Some general qtiestions having policy implications are raised by the cor^tent 

and methodology of the report and require further examinations: " , 

3. Some SF>ecific practical implementation questions being asked by policj;^:]! 
-"^makers- could perhaps be discussed at greater length, at this kind of a forum* 
• *" . ■ 

We have spent a great deal of time criticizing this four- volume report. I am^ 
- sure a lot of the criticism is justified, but I also think that it really is a very 
^ ■ important contribution. There is a great deal of ixiformation in this report that . 
F>^ople who^ake policy decisions jvpuld like to get their hands on. The health 
sections/ for example, might be particularly useful. I would be interested in 
knowing more about the HEW policy o£ distributing this report. Wiib has 
received it? Who is gping to receive it? 

There are several major f actori that I think really do influence the kinds of 
policy that are being made inthild development across the coxmtry. The first is 
that although this report was directed toward federal programs and federal 
planning, I think the action really is going to'be in the states. It will hot be in 
the federal government for a variety of reasons. Some of you can put your 
finger on such things as revenue sharing^ decentralization of HEW, the unlikely 
prospect, at least this year, of any new federal legislation. Related to this is a 
concern in the states and in the Office Child Development as to how services 
. should be delivered in the states. The whole question of the mechanism for' 
planning and coordinating programs will directly affect these programs. What, 
* for example, shoxild be the role of the schools? Are we justified in ^tting up 
delivery mechanisms which, as they tend to be doing, bypass the schools? As 
you know, sorne 17 states have set up state offices of child development, most 
of - which are not in state departments^ of education. Some cities have the 
equivalent- -While this is happening, there are, however, no agreed upon 
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riteria^br. measuring the capacity of states or any other unit of government to 
leliver^tKese services. The Office of Child Development is interested in .this 
>roblem, l?nt at the moment we do Jibt have criteria for measuring^apacity or 
or planning methods to .HuiJd that capacity/. I m that this J^md of; issue is 
elated to the discussions .tKat,have arid will take pla^in Gongress/about p^me 
p^nsorship^the'role^of versus the role ^Hlocal governments as to 

yJiom'shoul^jronltrol t^^ ^ ' 

— --Tliis^- of c6urse/-bHAgs"^us back to-the problenv of- how the history- of child- 
levelopment fiindrng impacts upon delivery systems. Tlie*^ problem of coordi- 
nation at the state level is madb much nnf^re difficult because the states have to 
espond/and have resF>onded in the past, to the various categorical kinds of 
undirig that Dr.- V\^te discussed. If therejare more than 200 federal programs^ 
rou haye to do something aboixt cleaning up the ruimber of different programs 
md tbe nuiiiber of agencieis;^ if you can really expect any other 

ihit'bfl government to^ a&le^to coordin^e arid plan, "^^ . 

Another emerging trferidgisaii inter onj^the-part of: the OCt> to revise "its 
^search policy, toward more practical ends- If trat* is in fjact true> it is a very 
>pportune time for. a group like this 'to talk about the form that national re- 
earch policy in child development might take^^There is, of -couxse, a'simulta- 
lepus trend in HEW towards systems analysis and sy terns managemenl^ We 
ire hearing many complaints from people who deal with- HEW as to their;over- 
eliance on s^'SfSms Analysis peopfe- 

Lastly^ it is very^ easy in a group like this, and perhaps even in writing a 
eportlike'this, to assume that many -pecJple. around the country who 

eally believe in child xieyelopment and that there exists a constituency for 
hild development* Perhaps I do not need to infoim you that this really is* not 
he case. TTie strongest unified group that we hear from are people who are 
oncemed about day care for very immediate reasons; this is related, of course, 
o the changing role of women that William Kessen previously discijssed. Some 
>f the factors determining the effectiveness of programs are evident here. It is 
lifficult for any professionals, including dievelopmental psychologists, to agree 
ipon priorities. There is a very real. concern among, people who deliver and 
tdminister programs at the state or loqal level about protection of their area of 
esponsibility, fiscal appropriations, and, therefore, who will be able to 
ontinu^ to function. : . . ^ . • 

I think' that there is no- outcry around this country for child development 
ervices per se. Consumers, parents,, and families are not demanding compre- 
lensive child development services in any unified fashion that wpuld affect 
K:>litical decisionmaking. There are people who care about day care and there 
ire parents of the handicapped who wamt different kinds of special education 
>r parent training programs. , For us to sit and talk about how child develop-, 
nentjs wonderful and how people ought to proceed is very impractical; there 
ire.no people out there who are goiri5>^to put«»pressure on political xlecisiori- 
nakers to bring it about. - 



If there is a cry out there, it is inartic^olate^ Ic^ows; 
what the crjr^as about. Tasked Dr. White for his definition of general pre- 
schools. Toould say everything he said about general preschools and about 
child deveIoprp:ent. Of course everybody uses the term child development and 
r a'rh sur^^'no one thinks of it exactly in the sam^ way . VVben I talk 'about child, 
devdoprhent^'^i think of all kinds of justifications for it- -Yet, I do not telieve 
there* is much justification for White's conception of general preschools because 
-I think, whether we like it or not/ it^is-cast in people's minds in terms of a con- - 
tinuation of school- Perhapi^ is not the.yiew held by most child psycholo-*^ 
gists, but to most people school is thought of jas ^f pur walls with kidj^in*groups 
and preschool is the lower echelon of this stirij^ure! ^ ^ 

There are ^t least three general questions tnat have beeft raised l?y ,;the 
vreport and the discussion, of it that have imppitant policy implicationsy The , 
first relates to present research methodc^logy and evalualiph.techniqu'es andr* 
what they do or 'do not indicate about ^program priorities, beheVe^ftKe 
developmental ps>^chologists are saying that the indications from research. 
rfietHodology and evaluation techniques for progra m p riorities are very/^ 
limited., Therefore, one rrfcakes a leap in space that is very convincing until ydu 
are. in the position of a state legislator or a federal legislator or a state agency 
administrator having to make a hard*decision about whether to spen^,.mqiit^/ 




pr<^de tliat in will not solve^he problems, I think we need to Face 

this problem and either try to reeducate decisionmakers or "develop new 
techniques. . , \ " 

' This relates to the second question concerning cost-benefit data that we 
discussed previously. Dr. White seemed to reject cost-benefib\analysis either 
because of lack of data or because he found no justificatior/for its use* But 
policymakers think in these teirns; they want answers. It seem^L^to me that it is 
essential for us to consider whether cost-benefitraiialysis can be dojfi5^.whrt 
it should be done, and when it is not feasible, :Vyhat policymakers sl^iould be 
told to replace it with. '^7 , 

Thirdly, I am still not satisfied with White's answer to- the long-term 
research policy, question. I have reviewed volunie' three ajnd the questions 
raised there are very good, but it seems to me that we need more discussion of 
this particular q.uestion. .We probably do need a long-term*^ intramural non- 
govemmental group. There certainly is a feeling among people who allocate 
funds that there has already been a great deal of research, that we ou^t to be 
ableto draw'conclusions from what has been done, and that we shouldVot put 
nntore money into new* demonstration efforts, thereby throvying good mo^ey, 
after bad. We need to come to some consensus, if it rs at all possible', on what ^ 
Ehe priorities should be in the case of a long-term research policy relating to 
child development. ' ■ - • ' . 



As to specific practical ^implementation qia<sstioris cqtniT)£LOut of the report 
and asked about by policymakers, "they^are rnany**and variea- They ''ho-w^ 
^o'^questions^xelat^ to .credentialing^.day c^ licensm^ needs'^assessment and^ 
planjaing,^ techniques of local cpntrol-anci^involvenient/ methods of dteignirig. 
financing packages to fund all these. programs that people say they* waci^ th<e. 
kinds, of staff training necessary, and so forth^*,. We Ought to ifbirovsr up\v?tJhr' 
people who are inor<fe directly involved in policymaking or issu^'isuch as day 
;carer I thinic^eople whQ"read~^ 

^s/'hatever th|^t really is, is probably a. good investment, or at least ilF- there 4s 
^fficienf pressure for it, then a state would be jtistified in launching ^cKat kind . 
of program. ! k^u^W state* O facing that specific decision^ Should 

thfey i&o ^^lSjiea<S- and Vecomrnerid^ a broad-scale, day^ care program be- 
irnpJemented? The issues raised, in White's recom'meridatiqns ab^jit kinder-, 
garten through .grade three: schooling^are^verjj intnguingv p^erhags we kyovy^ so 
little about what happens beJor6;kinderga«e we iri%ht be just'ified in 

simply .>trying to reform "the-Jkinderg^rt en thioughf g?:ade .tfiree level and see 
wKat that does. This a very intriguing thought to many policymakers. PerKa^^s 
it i§ better to try to reform what you have rather th^ just extend it downward/ 
Shouldn't we look a,t that? \ / \ ' ^ \. 

We also discussed ecological 'inti&rvention. Is income maintenance more 
important/ for example, than putting those funds into a day care program, or 
is that, kind of .approach just a red herring? Can we come to "any conclusions 
about the broader approach versus the more specific pries? It would be inter- 
esting to follow up on the question of family support or strengthening the^' 
family versus ihterventionism. I believe we were really getting into some of 
those issues about how it can be done and whether it should be done. 

Basically^ policy people and program people are asking the developmentar 
psychologists what there is a consensus on. It is easier to sell- programs if there 
is a consensus^ ^othing was more of a tVeat to policyxriakers, than Bloom's 
notion that most o^'the child's intelligence- is developed in early years. That 
was irrefutable evidence; or at least that 4s what they were told. ; 

' - Policy people could deal, with this. It is a question of saleability. There are 
other ways that policy is sold. Some is througtf'public pressure; we have^djs- 
cussed this in relation to day care; -Another way that policy is sold is what we 
call, for lack of a better term, a "sexy" issue. Child abus^ is ;a sexy issue; . you 
don't have to have a constituency out there to do something about child abuse 
because yojj get lots'of publicity by taking action. B^it it comes back to what is 
the consensus, what really is known, what issue^retfaleable? How do we sell 
child care? ' ' ^ ^ C ^ 



jpVyW' j^^^ZmfA^^ 'We have chosen to end. our discussion as ari epi- 
■ I l—Vii^VJ logue rather than a,s a summary or collection of 

- • statements. The material that we have presented is 

\ ' ' ^ r "\ r rather, diverse. Half of it is devoted to thfe process 
of establishing a rational dialogue between public 
policymakers interested in the problems of child 
care and those who/stuciy the problems of cHil 
"develojpjnent^^^ 

' " content around which ouh attempt; ^^dialojgue 

- ^ - < ' took place. It would not be possible\tb:suinmat 

- - ^ ihe year's work witii^ut repeating 

\ ^ V ;\ V ^ ■ - < '^^ we have*alread>^said. We effort. and the 

^ . .\ • " . ef fprts of jQib^s .who attended the conferences, 

\^ ■ ' ; " read ihe- reprort/ wr^te. ^:ri^ and- thought. 

- ' V . - . . about the prc^lems of mild care and ptibUc poK 
* ■ was n^rt wasted- VVe fame t6. the end 6f bur effort 

- .. ■ . ^ , . ■ ' with as many if not more questionsihan .when we 

started. We h^^i^not resolved these questions/ We 
have rriereiybeglm'to make'the first effort tow^u^d 
a^tomple^^spciaL political, \and'intell^tual iritet-- 
actioit. Other attempts on ^ff^renflevels and .for 
different reasons need to bje inadiev;^^^ 



- [ ^ \ . hope that our, experience and our'TOmfc presenta- 

. - ^' . \ " ' ; :tioriSof ihat experience will help others in makixig 

^ ' , " . ^ further /efforts-^ ^ - : . ^ 

VWe^ believe that exploration shouldrnow^take. 
' . . the.f oi u 1 ' of an active engagement of tne study of 

this problem through ' experimentation around 
selective scenes. Philosophical discourse on the 
role of systems, public po^cy, and cl:iild care, 
. I ' - although valuable \and important, should -now 

give way to an active attempt to prd^fiSe a^rational 
y » process for piublic policy on the care- and growth 

*/ of our children. " : V 
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